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FOREWORD 


CHURCH IN ASIA COMMITTED TOWARDS 
MIGRANTS AND INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 
: WITH CONCRETE PLANS 


The Office of Human Development (OHD) of the 
Federation of Asian Bishops Conferences (FABC) 
had a special workshop on the Church’s Re- 
sponse to the Issues of Migrants and Indigenous 
@ Peoples in the light of Catholic Social Teaching 
with special reference to Caritas in Veritate from 
\ 26th to 29th July, 2011, at the Redemptorist Cen- 
NM img, tre, Pattaya, Thailand. Forty delegates repre- 
senting the Episcopal Conferences through 
the Commissions for Migrants, Indigenous Peoples 
(IPs), the Commission for Justice and Peace, Caritas and 
' Church Based Organisations participated in this intensive 
workshop leading to concrete country- level action plans 
through networking, advocacy and action. The main focus of 
the workshop was “the Church’s response to the struggles of Mi- 
grants and Indigenous Peoples in the light of the Catholic Social 
Teachings with special reference to Caritas in Veritate.” This is the 
VIII edition of the Asian Institute for Social Advocacy. 

Most of the Asian countries and the Church based organisa- 
tions like Asian Centre for Progress of Peoples, (ACPP), Cardi- 
jn Community International (CCI), Franciscans International, 
Task Force on ASEAN Migrant Workers (TFAMW), Woori 
Theological Institute (WTI), also participated. We are happy to 
present in this booklet some of the key points that emerged in 
the workshop leading to the entitlements of the marginalized 


through socio-pastoral advocacy based on the Catholic Social 
Teaching. 
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’ Bible speaks of the preferential option of God for the poor who 
were migrants and the marginalised. The CST and in a special 


ge ian 


way Caritas in Veritate continue to focus on the concern for the 
oppressed and the deprived under priority focus. The Church 
in Asia through her Episcopal Commissions for the Migrants, 
IPs, Justice and Peace, Caritas, Religious Congregations and 
Church-based organisations are focused on the socio-pastoral 
entitlements of these people in their economic, socio-cultural 
rights together with civil and political rights. These ensure their 
welfare and holistic development. From charity-based activi- 
ties they have moved to development welfare. However, we 
have to focus on the human rights-based approach to develop- 
ment, focusing on Migrants and IPs. We should have compre- 
hensive understanding of the social teachings for our pasto- 
ral services, especially from an anthropocentric approach to 
a wider, ecological-centric one not only for respecting IPs and 
their lands but also to protect their rights to development. 


: PRESENT CONTEXT 
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* The delegates from these countries presented their country re-, - 
ports that brought out the following facts: ’ 


© Over half the world’s population lives in the Asia-Pacific ; 
region. Asia hosts around 53 million out of the world’s 191°. 
million migrants. 

© More than half of the Christians in Asia is of the indigenous 
peoples; majority of them are from the rural areas that are 
filled with poverty and deprivation leading them to migrate 
into towns and to other countries for job and survival. 

© The migrants are easily exploited, less paid, trafficked and 
marginalised. Their rights and dignity are neither upheld 
nor protected. 

© The Indigenous Peoples have lost their rich culture, owner- 
ship of land and are displaced in the name of development. 
They are cut off from holistic development in life. 

o Well planned strategies are needed to ensure their socio- 
pastoral entitlements which include their economic, socio- 
cultural rights together with civil and political rights of the 
Migrants and Indigenous Peoples. 


> 


© The issue of domestic migration (from rural areas to towns 
within the country) in which most of the IPs become vic- 
tims needs special and immediate response. 


The workshop ended with the Holy Eucharist in which each 
country presented théir country plan of action as offertory at 
the altar and blessed by God in this prophetic pilgrimage. The 
Episcopal Conferences are appealed to draw up a workable 
action plans towards tangible result with periodical review 
and report mechanisms. Following proposals are the outcome 
of the workshop for effective implementation. 

In the name of several committed individuals and groups 
involved through the FABC Office of Human Development in 
the contributions towards the Migrants and Indigenous peo- 
ples, we appeal to every reader to be part of our collective ef- 
fort. 
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Most Rev. Charles Bo Fr. Nithiya OFM.Cap 
Chairperson, OHD-FABC Executive Secretary, OHD-FABC 


MEMBERS OF OHD BIisHOPs COMMITTEE 
1. Abp. Anicetus Sinaga OFM Cap, Indonesia 
2. Bp. Cornelius Sim, Brunei 
3. Bp. Isao Kikuchi SVD, Japan 
4. Abp. Joseph Coutts, Pakistan 
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WELFARE OF THE MIGRANTS AND 


LIGHT OF CARITAS IN VERITATE 


(Welcome Address of H.E. Msgr. Giovanni d’Aniello® to the participants 
at the Asian Institute for Social Action (AISA-VIII), Pattaya, July 27, 20m) 


First, I would like to express my most heart- 
» felt gratitude for the kindness you have had, 
through His Grace Archbishop Charles Bo, 
participate in this seminar 
encyclical of Benedict XVI, 


ous social and @eon S idience July 
8, 2009). j 

In this regard, N cal: “The world’s 
wealth is growing in absotete terms nip also increase disparities” 
(Caritas in Veritate, n. 22). 

How to rebalance then these two forces? With a third, the 
power of love, affirms the Pope: 

“Charity in truth is therefore the principal force behind the true 
development of every person and of all humanity. For this reason the 
entire social doctrine of the Church revolves around the principle 
Caritas in Veritate. Only with charity, illumined by reason and by 
faith, is it possible to achieve goals of development endowed with 
humane and humanizing values.” (General Audience). Charity in 
truth “is the principle around which the Church's social doctrine 


ET ae, ee . 
*Archbishop Giovanni d’Aniello, Apostolic nuncio to Cambodia, Laos, 
Myanmar and Thailand. 


turns, a principle that takes on practical form in the criteria that 
govern moral action” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 6). ; 

Rightly, the main purpose of the encyclical is not “to offer tech- 
nical solutions to the vast social problems of the contemporary world. 
This lies outside the competence of the Magisterium of the Church. Yet, 
it recalls the great principles that prove indispensible to building hu- 
man development in the years to come. Among them, in the first place, 
is attention to human life, considered to be the core of all true progress; 
respect for the right to religious freedom that is always closely linked 
to human development; the rejection of a Promethean vision of the hu- 
man being which maintains that he is the absolute author of his own 
destiny” (cf. General Audience; Caritas in Veritate, n. 9); 

In other words, the world will not be better if, at the root of 
any idea or action, there is not the genuine love for the human 
being, a kind of love that is a free gift from exquisitely divine 
origin and that in its incarnation is typically Christian. 

The logic of the gift, states Benedict XVI, must inspire, in con- 
crete terms, precise values: “Hence there are two operative criteria, 
justice and the common good. Thanks to the latter, charity acquires a 
social dimension. Every Christian, the Encyclical says, is called to prac- 
tice this charity, and it adds: This is the institutional path... of charity. 
(Caritas in Veritate, n. 7)” (General Audience, 8.7.2009). 

“Justice is an integral part of that love ‘in deed and in truth’ (1Jn 
3:18), to which the Apostle John exhorts us ( cf. n. 6). And ‘to love some- 
one is to desire that person’s good and to take effective steps to secure it’. 
(Caritas in Veritate, n. 7)”, (General Audience, 8.7.2009). 

“Besides the good of the individual - the encyclical continues - there 
is a good that is linked to living in society [...]. The more we strive to 
secure @ common good corresponding to the real needs of our neigh- 
bours, the more effectively we love them.” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 7) 

For the Pope, “The reality of human solidarity, which is a benefit 
for us, also imposes a duty” (n. 43); a duty for everyone, because 
either the development “has to promote the good of every man and 
the whole man.” (n. 18) or is nota genuine development. For this 
ae the Holy Father makes a very clear reference to that fact 

5 a very common characteristic of many men and women, 
we. claim that they owe nothing to anyone, except to themselves” 
i a oie ane concerned only with their rights and they often 
atheche ifficu ty in taking responsibility for the their own and 

"people's integral development.” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 43). 


This phenomenon is emerging as a serious threat to genuine 
development because “An overemphasis on rights leads to a disre- 
gard for duties” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 43). 

From here it follows “a grave inconsistency. On the one hand, ap- 
peals are made to alleged rights, arbitrary and non-essential in nature, 
accompanied by the demand that they be recognized and promoted by 
public structures, while, on the other hand, elementary and basic rights 
remain unacknowledged and are violated in much of the world. A link 
has often been noted between claims to a ‘right to excess’, and even to 
transgression and vice, within affluent societies, and the lack of food, 
drinkable water, basic instruction and elementary health care in areas 
of the underdeveloped world and on the outskirts of large metropoli- 
tan centres. The link consists in this: individual rights, when detached 
from a framework of duties which grants them their full meaning, can 
run wild, leading to an escalation of demands which is effectively un- 
limited and indiscriminate” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 43). 

Benedict XVI proposes a path when he emphasizes that 
“The development of peoples depends, above all, on recognition that 
the human race is a single family working together in true commu- 
nion, not simply a group of subjects who happen to live side by side.” 
(Caritas in Veritate, n. 53). 

So, “The theme of development can be identified with the inclu- 
sion-in-relation of all individuals and peoples within the one commu- 
nity of the human family, built in solidarity on the basis of the funda- 
mental values of justice and peace.” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 54). 

In other words, when the Pope proposes a path to overcome 
individualism, self-justifying and subjectivism (also ecclesias- 
tical), he once again shows us that the best way to follow is to 
open up with confidence and to overcome our own interests, 
since one cannot aspire to genuine development for all man- 
kind if the culture to which we belong and in which we are 
immersed is permeated by individualism. 

In this effort “Fruitful dialogue between faith and reason can- 
not but render the work of charity more effective within society, and 
it constitutes the most appropriate framework for promoting frater- 
nal collaboration between believers and non-believers in their shared 
commitment to working for justice and the peace of the human fam- 
ily.” (Caritas in Veritate, n. 57). 

Let me add that Caritas in Veritate, with its proposal in favor 
of integral human development, fits into the same category 


of sincere service to mankind and truth. In this “awareness of 
God’s undying love sustains us in our laborious and stimulating 
work for justice and the development of peoples, amid successes and 
failures, in the ceaseless pursuit of a just ordering of human affairs. 
(Caritas in Veritate, n. 78). 

So, with honesty and humility, rooted on the Revelation and 
the experience of the Tradition, the Church returns to point us 
the path of freedom and responsibility in dealing with con- 
tingent situations which determine our lives, inviting us also 
to trust in the greatness of man to meet the challenges of the 
world. In this way, the whole human community will be able to 
meet and follow his destiny of salvation willed by the Creator, 
not dehumanizing man, but by enhancing human, ethical con- 
science, responsible freedom and the opening to the transcen- 
dent and the eternal. 

In your countries, as well as throughout the world, the two 
above mentioned principles (justice and common good) find 
their application in the many different fields in which the ac- 
tion of the Church manifests its interest for the whole of man- 
kind, in particular for the weakest and the needy. 

In your discussion these days, you will analyze three of them 
in particular: Human rights, Migrants and Indigenous Peoples. 
I realize that each of these issues needs a seminar apart, and | 
have no intention or claim to advance what will be the result of 
your reflection, because you know better than anyone the needs 
and concerns of the flock entrusted to you by the Lord. 

Before ending, let me express my sincere gratitude for the 
action, often courageous, and for the commitment with which 
you continue to take care of your communities in the different 
countries of this beloved Asian region. I am sure that Caritas 
and Tru th will continue to inspire your action and that you 
will continue to be for your faithful, and also for those who are 
still searching for the truth, a model to follow and a support to 
hold on in times of difficulty. 

May Mary, Queen of Evangelization, turn her maternal look 
on you and get from Her beloved Son the graces you need to 


be every day at the service of that Charity that comes from the 
Truth, which is Christ. 


Thank you for your attention and may God bless you. 
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REREADING BIBLE WITH DISPERSED 

— MIGRANTS AND DISEMPOWERED 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLE . : 

— A. MARIA ARUL RAJA SI*— 


: 1. Amidst Struggles 

* All along the human history there has been valiant assertion of 
the people thrown to the periphery against the aggression of the 
centralized powers with or without immediate success. This phe- 
nomenon is experienced by the present generation rather acutely 
in various quarters across the globe. The disempowered lots are yet 
to make their impact in the national or international spaces. But the 
onslaught of the GLP’, along with the slogans of neo-Brahminism, 
reduces them to be further disempowered in claiming their due 
share of space even within our own country. Their ability to bargain 
power from the estates of the democratic edifice is further in chaotic 
condition. It is here the victims of exclusion (of all brands) denied of 
legitimate opportunities, have to identify the epicentre of their in- 
ner spiritual powers and the ethical space from which they have to 
address the beastly powers while empowering themselves. 

Could the experience of suffering itself be transformed as the 
raw material for evolving new discourses? Will their religio-cultural 
world provide with new interpretative lens through which their ex- 
isting enslaved life currently endorsing social death be transformed 
into socio-cultural uprising with new political idioms? Can they, 
without yielding to the outburst of unproductive expression even of 
the legitimate wrath, become bridge-builders between the caste seg- 
ments warring with each other? Will they explore the possibilities 
of joining hands with those victims oppressed by other types of dis- 
criminatory hierarchical structures? Search for holiness, wholeness, 
fullness, or purity along these lines would create a new space of 
‘heaver’ here on earth and generate a worthy ethical vantage point. 

It is in this context we seek to create the dialogical space be- 
tween the sensibilities of the Migrants with the Biblical sensibili- 
ties of the history of victimization-assertion of about 14 centuries 
(1300 BCE-100 ACE) of the Mediterranean world. 


* A. Maria Arul Raja is a Jesuit Priest, professor at the Arulkadal, Jesuit Re- 
gional Theologate, Chennai. 

! The triple sweet-coated slogans of Globalisation, Liberalisation, and Privatisation 
claim their toll from the lives of ordinary folk from every corner of the globe. 


: 2. Ethical Imperative of Transformation 
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* The duality experienced due to the struggles against any imposed 
oppression of every kind (repression murdering human dignity 
ending with social death) is sought to be resolved through the 
possibilities of the eruption of the hope of a new life of equality 
as the dignified co-human with others. It is in this conflict con- 
text, the Word of God (both OT and NT) serves at once as a gift 
and a task in the on-going process of our becoming co-creators 
with God; co-workers with other humans; and co-born with the 
world of creation. It “is therefore the source of communion not 
only between humankind and God but also among people, one 
with another, all of whom are the Lord’s blessed.’””? 

The ethical necessity of constructing a new order in tune with 
the compassionate divine heart-beat proclaims a war cry to 
every type of discriminatory hierarchy. Such orientations con- 
sciously abstain from individualistic and a-political readings 
of the Bible. One has to be cautious against those interpreters 
against being trapped into the culture of craving for the hair- 
raising thrill of dramatic miracles or magical solutions instan- 
taneously presented on the golden platter. On the other hand, 
communitarian readings with person-oriented concerns are to 
be tempered with the political agenda of gradually achieving 
collective self-empowerment with due human dignity. This has 
to be taken into serious account for any meaningful discourse 
on Divine power or holiness. 

The victims of any Oppression (caste discrimination, patri- 
archy, racism, economic globalization, exclusion of the Tribals, 
marginalization of Dalits, segregation of the Migrants) are un- 
der the grip of their legitimate wrath against any discriminatory 
hierarchy. And consequently their expressions and interactions 
with others would be constantly charged with intense emotional 
contents, especially in terms of depression or disappointment, 
seeking ‘imminent salvation’. And these are the entry points 
and fertile grounds for the active forms of fundamentalist and 
individualistic trends of seeking solace from other-worldly 
spiritual’ shops deploying Biblical texts with roaring success. 


ING. ee 
Nikola Eterovic Preface”, Lineamenta- Synod of Bishops on ‘The Word of 


God in the Life and Mission of th i i 
e Ch : itr 
Vetioona, 2007), 2 urch’, (Vatican: Libereria Editrice 


Contemplative stillness and interior composure, by and large, 
constitute the dominant knowledge system of the leisurely class 
people based on literacy, transcendentalism, or other worldly 
powers. These may not be the mainline categories in the life 
struggles of the disempowered people. Rather agonizing histori- 
cal memories of their collective consciousness will be the platform 
upon which their meaning systems of the disadvantaged are con- 
structed. What matters, here, then, is insight rather than instruc- 
tion, bodily site than ideational site, action than reflection, and 
orthopraxis than orthodoxy. 


3. Convergence between Victims - 
Contemporary and Biblical 
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3.1 VICTIMS OF THE PRESENT WORLD 


The dynamics of the interior movements, both articulate and 
inarticulate, of the disempowered broken hearted people could 
be portrayed as indicated below:® 


FROM TOWARDS 


o Experience of dishonour and 


fe E i fh d digni 
_ Shame ; © a ee ignity 


sey ete ttes 


Acceptance and internalization : @ Eradication and annihilation of 
of the discriminatory hierarchy | _every form of hierarchy 


SoS ePMaBa Mata Sat 


Being looked down upon as 
demerited beneficiaries of 


reservation 


: © Equal opportunities in every 


3A. Maria Aryl Raja, Dalit Layers of Consciousness in Dialogue with Bibli- 
cal World’, in James Massey & Shimeingam Shimray (eds), Dalit- Tribal 
Theological Interface: Current Trends in Subaltern Theologies, (Jorhat: TSC/ 
WSC & New Delhi: CDS), 196-197. 


3.2 BIBLICAL VICTIMS 


Even a cursory reading of the stories from Gene up to 
Apocalypse could disclose the following movements: 


© Rule of the whims of the 
minority elite 


° Elaborate worship to cover up 
the commitment to justice 


© External manifestation of 


piety to cover up internal 
contradictions 


© sical earth 


anes 
* Ibid. 197-198 


TOWARDS 


: Selllement as a people in one’s 


own land 


° quidem of the agenda of the 


majority poor 


© Interior worship in terms of 


promotion of justice 


© Internal worship through 
_ ethical options in favour of the 


3.3 POINTS OF CONVERGENCE 


Bringing these two worlds together for dialogical purposes, the 
new alternatives projected by these two worlds are to be iden- 
tified through their respective linguistic and symbolic world. 
The parameters for establishing justice here and now has to 
be evolved on the basis of perceptions of the sacred order and 
of the ethical choices in the war between the good and evil. In 
this paper the following table demonstrates some of the points 
of convergence between these two world-views, though each 
of them emerged from divergent locations in different times. 
Even cursory glimpses into this initial hermeneutical effort 
here, it is quite impressive to note down the crying urgency for 
explicitly identifying, implicitly naming and ultimately strug- 
gling to eliminate the anti-life forces in both the worlds. 


Victims of the Present World Victims of the Biblical World 


Tyranny of the Empires- 
Colonial as well as oppres- 
sion from within the Jewish 
world. 


Tyranny of the Empires of 
casteism, Mammonism, racism, 
patriarchy. 


: g Roman crucifixion in 
© Victimisation in one’s own soil Palestinian soil remembered 
by native or foreign powers : wherever Christian 
communities lived 


He 


Sette tm Rome moh wm 


eee rere ee) 
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© Caste traditions as the extension . o Roman empire as the incar- 
- nation of Satanic forces 


ae fei 


© Critique of cult based on arbitrary | © Critique of imperial cult, 
purity of caste hierarchy, economic economic exploitation, poli- 
exploitation, politics of seduction, ; tics of seduction, violence 
violence and arrogance : and arrogance 


With these preliminary observations, the ethical 
option for the disempowered people as their over- 
riding concern seems to be the advocacy position 
promoting new situation of life consciously cho- 
sen by-the living and enlivening God of the Bible. 
This is to enable them, as 
subjects of their own his- 
tory, to move ahead from 
the existing disorder to- 
wards a new world with 
better possibilities. The 
reality of emancipation 
is a matter of dynamic dialogical interaction 
between the ‘already’ and the ‘not-yet’. The 
vision of liberation of the victims has to be the 
tangibly enfleshed history of here and now 
(present), the subject matter of memory of 
yester years (past), and the contemplative vi- 
sion of the days to come (future). 


: 4. Call for Empowering the Disempowered 


- We tried to outline some of the Biblical orientations encountering 
the phenomenon of the assertion of the people of the periphery 
against the dominion of the dominant. These orientations can be 
succinctly recapitulated as follows: 


© The people of Israel came into existence as 
a covenantal partner with the God of Re- 
demption and a self-governing community 
with counter-cultural vision in the very act 
of collectively revolting against the ruthless 
powers of the ruling Egypt. God confronts 
the power-centres; he affirms and organis- 
es the unorganised into a counter-cultural 
people in pursuit of democratization. 

© As a counter-cutural community with 
fraternal egalitarian system of distrib- 
uting the God-given resources for the 
needy, they had to confront militarized 
city-states in the neighbourhood while seeking a land for them 
to live. The intimate friendship of the bonded labourers with 
God impels them to revolt against the power-concentration with 


the ruling elite. In this process they create a self-dependent gov- 
ernance system with egalitarian sharing. 


© Highly centralized monarchy serving the in- 
terests of the aristocratic minority at the cost 
of the majority of “the people of the soil’ was 
counted to be incompatible with the founda- 
tional vision of Israel. Royal consciousness and 
monarchy are the deviant departure from the 
original identity of Israel and from the salvific 
will of God. 

© Power-wielders are subjected to prophetic denun- 
ciation; whereas their victims are the recipients 
of the soothing message of prophetic assurance. 
The prophetic interventions are bent on con- 
demning the violations of the covenantal impli- 


cations with moral imports in favour of those oppressed by the unjust 
regimes. They rebelled against imperial aggression of the alien powers 
as well as the local powers. Restoring the morale of the afflicted people 


in order to empower them to design their own 


future destiny during the reigns of the centralised 


powers was part of their prophetic mission. 

© Tapping the religio-cultural resources, the wis- 
dom writings sought to widen the faith horizon 
of the victims of the exilic and the post-exilic 
generations in order that they encounter in a 
realistic manner, the stifling tyranny imposed 
by the alien or local powers. Religio-cultural 
resources are to be duly tapped for an efficient 
crisis-management of the sons of the soil while 
confronting the powers. 

© The Reign of God can be said to be tangibly ac- 


tive through the rejection of any form of domination-system and the 
active solidarity with the impoverished victims excluded from the 
main stream of the society at large. A valiant confrontation against 


anti-people orientation is imperative, at the mo- 
ment of serious crisis caused by accumulation 
and abuse of power. 

© The groans of the people in despair are not the 
symptoms of resignation but of rebellion ex- 
pressed through multiple symbols with plural- 
istic varieties against the centralised powers. 


In short, the Biblical response to the reality 
of ‘Victimized Periphery vs. Terrorizing Centre’ 
can be succinctly articulated through the convic- 
tion declared by Mary, a rural illiterate woman 
thrown to the cultural periphery in her days: 
“He has brought down the powerful from their 
thrones, and lifted up the lowly” (Lk 1:52). 


God's unambiguous 
confrontation with imperial 
power centres has the 
agenda of evolving a 
counter-cultural community 
of the oppressed. These 
unorganised masses are 
supposed to organise 
themselves with self- 
governance of egalitarian 
ethos based on their faith 
in the same God. 9 
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MIGRANTS OF ASIA AND 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHINGS 


—Felix Wilfred— 


Nature of Migration 
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permanent 

© For survival — for 
additional income 

© Conflict-induced 
migration 

© Forced (refugees) — 
voluntary 


Various Forms of Migration From 


: Geographic Perspective 
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‘9 Internal migration — rural to urban 


rural to rural 
inter-state or inter-province migration 
© International Migration: 
Within Asian Countries 
Gulf countries 
The West 


Push and Pull Factors in Migration 
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® Rural poverty and landlessness e 
@ Debts, lack of education, lack of opportunities 
© Developmental displacements 


Rev. Dr. Felix Wilfred the Director of the Asian Centre for Cross Cultural 
Studies in Chennai, India. (Add Rev.) 


Migrants of Asia and Catholic Social Tacha s er 


Environmental hazards and 
disasters 

Wage-gap or differential 
Urbanization 

Growth in manufacturing sector 
Opportunities to switching over to 
different non-farm jobs 
Availability of wok on a regular 
basis in towns and cities 
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Estimated Stocks of Migrant 


: Workers in Asia 
Countries of Number of HEE 
Py Main destinations 
origin Migrants 
Southeast Asia : 
Burma 1,100,000 Thailand 
7 Saudi Arabia, Taiwan, 
Thailand 340,000 : Burma, Singapore, 
: Brunei, Malaysia 
Laos 173,000 Thailand 
Cambodia 200,000 : Malaysia, Thailand 
: : Korea, Japan, 
—— iets - Malaysia, Taiwan 
3 Middle East, Malaysia, 
es : Thailand, Korea, Hong 
Philippines 4,750,000 - Kong, Taiwan, 
: Singapore 
hakoeil 250.000 : Japan, Taiwan, 
aT ‘ - Singapore 
Singapore 150,000 Worldwide 


Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, 
onesi - Taiwan, Singapore, 
me % oe - South Korea, United 
- Arab Emirates 


Total 8,313,300 


ocio-Pastoral Advocacy of Migrants and IPs 


Internal Migration in Asia — Patterns 
: and Examples 
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: @ Contrary to general. 
impression the in- 
| ternal migration is 
much larger than 
international 
migration 
6 In China for exam- 
ple there is 60 — 120 
Million internal 
migrants against a 
mere 458,000 inter- _ 
national migration for work. Through market liberalization 
and creation of export-oriented manufacturing, many flock to 
the eastern coastal regions of the country. 


: Patterns of Internal Migration 
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> INDIA: THREE IMPORTANT 
TRENDS MAY BE OBSERVED: 

1. Very high levels of 
temporary migration 

2. An increase in rural-urban 
migration due to a variety 
of new pushes and pulls 

3. A greater propensity to 
migrate among certain 
castes. A study of 
Northern Bihar shows 
that migration rates 
among the Dalits and backward castes have risen more 
strongly than for other castes. 


: The Case of India 
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An estimated 20 million people migrate temporarily each 
year in India. 

2. In India 24% migrated as non-farm labourers in 2000 against 
3% in 1983 — before liberalization. This is the new trend. 


3. Themain pointisthatin the absence of other opportunities 
to diversify locally, many households are exploring 
opportunities outside village. 


: Cross-Border Migration 


* @ Cross-border migration, espe- 
cially of Cambodians and Lao 
workers to Thailand for un- 
skilled jobs; 

© Vietnamese into Cambodia for 
semiskilled jobs such as con- 
struction foremen, machine me- 
chanics etc. 

© Generally border controls lax 
and fees paid to officials 

o However thousands of “illegal” 
workers are being transported from Thailand due to shrink- 
ing work opportunities. 


: The Case of Vietnam 


: @ Vietnam: 4.3 Million internal 
migrants against 300,000 inter- 
national migration. 

© Increase in temporary migra- 
tion into Ho Chi Minh City, Da 
Nang, Can Tao etc. 

© There is much migration from 
the Red River Delta. 

© Easy access to remunerative 
jobs and urban facilities by 
rural-urban migrants is made — 
very difficulty by the elaborate and complex KT classifica- 
tion system for residents. Reforming this could bring many 
benefits to the migrants. 
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Migration — the Case of Bangladesh 
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: 9 Rural-urban migration has increased steadily. 
© 6.3% annual increase of migration into Dhaka — the capital city. 
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© Most people look for work in the garments industry, rick- 
shaw transport and the domestic sector. 

6 The garment industry currently employs around 1.8 mil- 
lion people (80-90% of whom are women) in more than 3500 
small and medium-sized factories spread around “Export 
Processing Zones”. 


Internal Migration —- the Case of Cambodia 
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_© 3% of the labour force employed 
| in garment manufacturing units. 
| © 1997 economic crisis hit also 
| migration. The most severely 
hit internal migrants were pret- 
ty traders (women), porters, 
waitresses, rice field workers, 
garment workers, motorcycle 
Sts sae Siete §6drivers and skilled and un- 
ies ~~ killed construction workers. 
© Lack of literacy as well as difficulties for ethnic minority mi- 
grants as important barriers for remunerative job 
© The problem of trafficking is serious. 


: Some Problems Facing Migrants 
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' © Housing: Poor migrants stay in slums. Roughly half of the 

population in Mumbai and 40% in Delhi live in slums. 

®@ Roughly 500,000 people 
migrate to Delhi evey year 
mainly to work in the 95000 
factories there, or as work- 
ers in teashops, vendors and 
drivers. 

® Over half migrants sleep in 
the open 

® They face harassment, abuse, 
theft, forcible eviction and de- 
molition of their dwellings. 
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Migrants of Asia and Catholie Soe 


Food: Migrants do not 
have right to food subsi- 
dies and have to spend a 
sizeable portion of their 
wages on basic food 
supplies — sometime up 
to 75%. 

Schooling: When entire 
families migrate, chil- 
dren say behind to do ’ = 
household chores while the parents work. 

Harassment: The migrants are harassed by local authori- 
ties, police, local thugs 

The harassment is also due to the fact that they are undocu- 
mented. They migrate just for survival. 

Their situation is so vulnerable and insecure that they cannot 
organize 

themselves to claim their rights. 

They are unable to seek judicial redress 
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: Feminization of Migration 


o “Autonomous pions 


migration” has in- 
creased because of great 
demand for female la- 
bour in certain services 
and industries 

The majority of female 
rural-urban migrants 
in East and South-East 
Asia are young and un- 
married, and there is a 
concentration of this group in mega cities. 

Many of them employed in domestic sector or garment 
manufacturing industries 

A study of the cities of Ha Noi and Ho Chi Minh estimates 
that 40%— 45% of migrants are female 


Women Migrants - 
: Issues Confronting them 
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: SEXUAL HARASSMENT: 


The sexual exploitation of wom- 
en by masons, contractors, the po- 
lice and others is routine but goes 
unreported by women for fear of 


possible consequences (loss of em- 
ployment, violence). 


: Providing Amenities for Migrants = 


a: Housing 
© Food subsidy 
© Health-care 
@ Schooling for children 
6 Migrant-friendly financial services 
© Creating a sense of home and belonging 
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© System of identity- cards/documents 


Freedom from harassment from police and 
local authorities 


o 
o 
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Providing skills to migrant labourers 
Access to legal reddresal against violation of human rights 
Access to information regarding opportunities 


Issues to be Addressed 
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At structural level — creating conditions for a dignified life 
so that people need not migrate for survival 

Better distribution of resources 

Land-reform to remove landlessness causing migration. 
Diversification and decentralization of job opportunities 
rather than concentrating them in cities. 

Greater investment in the agricultural sector 


: Migration Policy 
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In some countries like the Philippines, migration has be- 
come part of sate policy for economic development. It is 
positively encouraged by the state. The Filipino migrants 
remit every year $ 7.6 billion, that is 10% of GDP. 

In 2001, 7.4 million Filipinos were working abroad; of these 
3.1 million were temporary contract workers, the rest more 
permanent emigrants. 

But this is not followed by the necessary means to protect 
the migrants and meet their requirements. 


: Incorporating Migration into Policy Framework 
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: Policy regarding migrants conditioned by two ideological orientations: 


°o 


(A)Neo-liberal: It views migration as contributing to poverty 
alleviation, creation of wealth, boosting economy 

(B) Structural: Migration as a symptom of inequality of 
resource distribution; it is impoverishing and source of 
many human rights violations. 

Migration policy needs to tackle migration at different levels, 

through institutions that are geared to different sectors: 


labour, 

gender 

agriculture 

rural development 
social welfare 
urban development 


* + + * * 


‘© There is a close nexus be- 
tween migration and, traffick- 
ing. Many migrants are vul- 
nerable and become victims 
of trafficking. 
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6 ‘Trafficking in tek? shall mean the recruitment, trans- 
portation, transfer, harbouring or receipt of persons by 
means of threat or use of force or other forms of coercion 

© This is done for the purpose of exploitation and slavery 

© It involves giving and receiving payments to achieve the con- 
sent of a person having control over another person. 

© Exploitation includes sexual exploitation, forced labour or 


practices similar to slavery. 


: The Extent of Trafficking of Women 
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‘9 150,000 women from South Asian countries are trafficked an- 
nually. In South Asia, Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka are 


the key centres of human Trafficking 
© India and Pakistan are the major destinations as well as transit 


countries to other regions, in particular Middle East. 
© 225,000 women from South East Asia are victims of traffick- 


ing annually. 
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: Trafficked Women Sex-Workers 
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‘9 There are a lot of 
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agents in sex trade 
The suppliers of sex 
workers offer false 
promises to the pros- 
pects and tactfully 
pick them up and cre- 
ate a situation for the 
victim with no other 
alternatives other than that of being sex-workers. 
Agents get lucrative remuneration from sex-trade. 


: Traumatic Experiences of Trafficked Women 
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Statelessness — nowhere to go, and no protection 
Extreme psychological 
stress, depression and 
even suicide 

Suffering from identity- 
crisis 

Sexual exploitation 
Physical violence 
Harassment by traf- 
ficking agents 
Infectitious diseases — 
HIV/Aids 
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* @ The rights of trafficked persons come from their humanity, 


not their citizenship, and should not be left to the whims 
of nation-states intent on protecting their own self-interest. 


© The human rights of trafficked persons demand a rethink- 


ing of state sovereignty for the purpose of protecting hu- 
man rights and the global common good. 


: Social Teachings on Migration 
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‘ @ The first instance, Pius XII addressing the post-war situa- 
tion of migrants in Exsul Familia Nazarethana. 
6 Migration treated as “signs of the times” in Vat. II. 
© Statements of John Paul II and Benedict XVI for the World Day 
of Migrants and Refugees. 


: Migrants Reflect Holy Family in Egypt 
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‘ @ Exsul Familia Nazarethana roots solidar- 
ity with the immigrant in the flight of gm 
the Holy Family to Egypt — Jesus, May 
and Joseph are seen as refugees. 

© Call to Christians to see the face of Jesus 
in the refugees. 
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: Pius XII Radio Address 1941 

y, * “For the Creator of the universe made 
_ all good things primarily for the good 
of all. Since land everywhere offers the 
possibility of supporting a large number 
of people, the sovereignty of the Tate, 
although it must be respected, cannot be 
exaggerated to the point that access to 
this land is. ..denied to needy and decent 
people from other nations, provided that 
the public wealth considered carefully 
does not forbid 
this.” 
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* @ These documents specify that persons 
have a right to migrate when they do a * 
not have access to a life of dignity in ' 
their homeland. | 
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© UN Declaration on Human Rights also includes immigra- 
tion as a human right. 

© It views the sovereignty of the state as a limited one. The 
justification of the state is in that it promotes common 
good. 

© Common good is not limited to nation state. 

© Pacem in Terris expands the concept of common good to in- 
clude all of humanity. 


: Comment of Pacem in Terris on Migration 

>» “We must remember that, of its very 
nature, civil authority exists, not to con- 
fine its people within the boundaries of 
their nation, but rather to protect, above 
all else, the common good of the entire 
human family”. 


John Paul II 
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‘ 9 Later social teachings stress solidarity as the basis to ad- 
dress migrants issue 

© Itisa firm and preserving determination 
to commit oneself to the common good. 

o There is a shared humanity and a life 
of interdependence 

o Regardless of their citizenship status, 
ethnicity or religion, migrants belong , 
to the human family. ‘wee : 

o “For Christians, the migrant is not merely an individual to be > 
respected in accordance with the norms established by law, 
but a person whose presence challenges them and whose 
needs become an obligation for their responsibility.” 


Migrants 
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> 9 According to John Paul II, “the migrant is not merely an individ- 
ual to be respected in accordance with the norms established by 
law, but a person whose presence challenges them and whose 
needs become and obligation for their responsibility”. 


: Social Teachings on Migration 
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‘ @ The first instance, Pius XII addressing the post-war situa- 
tion of migrants in Exsul Familia Nazarethana. 
6 Migration treated as “signs of the times” in Vat. II. 
© Statements of John Paul II and Benedict XVI for the World Day 
of Migrants and Refugees. 


: Migrants Reflect Holy Family in Egypt 
* @ Exsul Familia Nazarethana roots solidar- 
ity with the immigrant in the flight of q& 
the Holy Family to Egypt — Jesus, May 
and Joseph are seen as refugees. 
© Call to Christians to see the face of Jesus 
in the refugees. 
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Pius XII Radio Address 1941 


all good things primarily for the good 
of all. Since land everywhere offers the 
possibility of supporting a large number 
of people, the sovereignty of the Tate, 
although it must be respected, cannot be 
exaggerated to the point that access to 
this land is. ..denied to needy and decent 
people from other nations, provided that 
the public wealth considered carefully 
does not forbid 
this.” 
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© These documents specify that persons 
have a right to migrate when they do a* 
not have access to a life of dignity in , 
their homeland. 
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© UN Declaration on Human Rights also includes immigra- 
tion as a human right. 

© It views the sovereignty of the state as a limited one. The 
justification of the state is in that it promotes common 
good. 

© Common good is not limited to nation state. 

© Pacem in Terris expands the concept of common good to in- 
clude all of humanity. 


: Comment of Pacem in Terris on Migration 
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>» “We must remember that, of its very 
nature, civil authority exists, not to con- 
fine its people within the boundaries of 
their nation, but rather to protect, above 
all else, the common good of the entire 
human family”. 


: John Paul IT 
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* 9 Later social teachings stress solidarity as the basis to ad- 

dress migrants issue 

© Itisa firm and preserving determination 
to commit oneself to the common good. 

o There is a shared humanity and a life 
of interdependence 

o Regardless of their citizenship status, 
ethnicity or religion, migrants belong 
to the human family. { 

© “For Christians, the migrant is not merely an individual obe- 
respected in accordance with the norms established by law, 
but a person whose presence challenges them and whose 
needs become an obligation for their responsibility.” 


* 9 According to John Paul II, “the migrant is not merely an individ- 
ual to be respected in accordance with the norms established by 
law, but a person whose presence challenges them and whose 
needs become and obligation for their responsibility”. 


: Two Principles of Social Teaching 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINCIPLE 
6 This means considering migration as an issue of 
human dignity and rights, going beyond consideration 
of nation, ethnicity, etc. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLE 
© This principle while insisting on the right to migrate, speaks 
of the right of the sovereign state to control its borders. 


: Political Principle 
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*@ The political principle of Catholic social thought on migra- 
tion insists on both the right of the person to migrate and 
the right of the sovereign state to control its borders. 

© These two rights are in tension with one another, but migra- 
tion policy must respect both of these rights. 


: Trafficking in Social Teaching 


1. Trafficking is a human rights issue. Trafficked persons 
are “the most defenseless members of the human family, 
the ‘least’ of our brothers and sisters”. 

2. The emphasis on solidarity and the option for the poor 
is repeated in Church reflections on the phenomenon of 
human trafficking 

3. John Paul II highlights the humanity of migrants, which 
supersedes their undocumented status. The inherent 
dignity of a person requires a particular form of solidarity 
in the case of undocumented migrants. 

4. Trafficking is a human rights issue. Trafficked persons 
are “the most defenseless members of the human family, 
the ‘least’ of our brothers and sisters”. 
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© He maintains the fundamental political perspective in ad- 
dressing the problem of undocumented migration. 


o 


He insists that the best policy would be for states to pre- 


vent unauthorized migration in the fist place, by addressing 
the root causes, such as political instability, and economic 
inequality. 


Pope Benedict XVI in Caritas in Veritate on 
Migration (no. 62 
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Pope acknowledges that migration is “an epoch making 
phenomenon” 

Addressing the issue of migrants calls for international co- 
operation — the countries of origin and of migration. 

The need for international norms to safeguard the welfare 
and rights of migrants 

Migrant workers contribute significantly to the economy of 
the host country 

They make remittance to their countries of origin 

“Every migrant is a human person who, as such, possesses 
fundamental, inalienable rights that must be respected by 
everyone and in every circumstance.” (no. 62). 


What can the Christian Communities do? 
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Enhance the agency of the 
migrants 

Address locally the structural 
causes leading to migration for 
survival 

Take up advocacy programme 
and crate public awareness 
about migrant issues 
Contribute to the formulation 4 | 
of state policy protecting the 7am 1 @ | 
human rights of the migrants. Os eae 


FAITH BASED AND RIGHTS BASED 


CONCERNS OF MIGRANTS 
ee Nithiya OFM Cap (nithiyas@gmail.com) 


: 1.1. Inthe Old Testament 
9 Though Leviticus 25:44-45 authorized bond-service of 
strangers/migrants, A foreigner cannot be made a king— 
Deuteronomy 17:15 
© Mosaic law forbids foreigners’ eating the Passover meal 
(Exodus 12:43,48) 
© The Bible considers the alien (migrants) as a vulnerable group, 
who are worthy of defense, support and advocacy 
@ The book of Exodus shows God as the defender and libera- 
tor of the migrants: the Jews in Egypt 
@ The Israelites are exhorted never to forget their experience 
and identity as aliens and strangers 
© God loves the alien (migrants) 
® God... loves the alien, giving him food and clothing. — 
Deuteronomy 10:18 
© A Commandment to love the Alien 
@ And you are to love those who are aliens (read), for you your- 
selves were aliens in Egypt. — Deuteronomy 10:19 
® Denunciation of oppression of the aliens 
* The people of the land practice extortion and commit 
robbery; they oppress the poor and needy and mistreat 
the alien, denying them justice.—F zekiel 22:29 


—_______ 
“Fr. Nithiya OFM. Cap, Exec. Secretary, OHD-FABC gives trainings on 


Rights Based Approach, Campaigns for Millennium Development Goals, 
Peace and Disarmament. 


* “Sol will come near to you for judgment. I will be quick to 
testify against sorcerers, adulterers and perjurers, against 
those who defraud laborers of their wages, who oppress 
the widows and the fatherless, and deprive aliens of 
justice...— Malachi 3:5 

* Dono wrong or violence to the alien, ... Jeremiah 22:3 

x Do not take advantage of a hired man who is poor and 
needy, whether he is a brother Israelite or an alien living in 
one of your towns. — [Deuteronomy 241NF 

* Do not deprive the alien or the fatherless of justice, or take 
the cloak of the widow as a pledge.— [Deuteronomy 24:17 

* “Cursed is the man who withholds justice from the alien, 
the fatherless or the widow.” — Deuteronomy 27:19 


© Even an alien living in Israel can present a gift for a burnt 


offering to the LORD 

The LORD said to Moses, “Speak to Aaron and his sons and 
to all the Israelites and say to them: ‘If any of you—either an 
Israelite or an alien living in Israel—presents a gift for a burnt 
offering to the LORD- |_eviticus 22:17-19 


© The Same law for both the Jews and the alien 


“The same law applies to the native-born and to the alien liv- 
ing among you.”—[_ x. 12:49 7 
“You are to have the same law for the alien and the native- 
born” —|_eviticus 24:22 


© Kindness to the poor and the aliens required 


“ “If one of your countrymen becomes poor and is unable to 
support himself among you, help him as you would an alien 
or a temporary resident, so he can continue to live among 
you...You must not lend him money at interest or sell him - 
food ata profit. (Leviticus 25:35-% 7) 
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Met 2:14 


© Jesus did not primarily found local communities but called 


into being a movement of wandering charismatics whose 
lives were marked by factors that characterize the lives of 
present day migrants 

x homelessness (Mk 1:16-20; 10:28-%0), 

x lack of family (Mk 10:29; Lk 14:26), 

x lack of possession (Mk 10;1 7-21) and 

x lack of protection (Mt 10;1 6-23) 


© Jesus identifies himself with the stranger/migrant: . 

* “I was a stranger and you invited me in...” —Mt 25:35 — 

x “I was a stranger and you did not invite me in... ”—Mt 
25:43 “ 

* “The King will reply, ‘I tell you the truth, whatever you 
did for one of the least of these brothers of mine, you did 
for me.’” —Mt 25: 40, +5 

© Apostles were migrants by vocation 

All the apostles are migrants by vocation. Church owes its 

spread to the farthest corners of the world to the ‘migrant’ 

apostles 


@ “The migrant is a human person who possesses fundamen- 
tal, inalienable rights that must be respected by everyone 
and in every circumstance.” 

© Living in a foreign land without effective points of refer- 
ence generates countless and sometimes serious hardships 
and difficulties for them, especially those deprived of the 
support of their family. 

—World Day of Migrants & Refugees Message 2010 


® ‘... it is impossible to remain silent before the distressing 
images of the great refugee camps present in different parts 
of the world’ 
® Precisely in this regard, I invite the ecclesial host commu- 
nities to welcome the young and very young people with 
their parents with sympathy, and to try to understand the 
vicissitudes of their lives and favor their insertion. 
—World Day of Migrants & Refugees Message 2008 


© The Church encourages the ratification of the international 
legal instruments that aim to defend the rights of migrants, 
refugees and their families and, through its various Institu- 
tions and Associations, offers its advocacy that is becoming 
more and more necessary. 


—World Day of Migrants & Refugees Message 2007 


© One of the recognizable signs of the times today is undoubt- 
edly migration... a consequence among other things of the 

enormous drive of globalization. 
—World Day of Migrants & Refugees Message 2006 


~ PART 3: A PHENOMENOL 


Introduction 
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* Growing attacks on Asian migrant workers in Australia 
» International labour migration has emerged as a major 
global issue that affects most nations in the world 
and ranks high on the international, regional and nation- 
al policy agendas.’ 


: 3.1. Global estimates 
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1. There are 214 million estimated international migrants 
in the world today’. 

2. Migrants comprise 3.1 per cent of the global population’ 

3. The number of the migrants worldwide would constitute 

the fifth most populous country in the world.* 

Women account for 49 per cent of global migrants”. 

5. In 2008, remittance flows are estimated at USD 444 
billion worldwide, USD 338 billion of which went to 
developing countries’. 


> 


‘ International labour migration: A rights-based approach, International 


Labour Office Geneva, 2010, Preface P.. Vv 


2 United Nations’ Trends in Total Migrant Stock: The 2008 Revision, http:// 


esa.un.org/migration 


> Thid 
«US Census Bureau, International Database —- Country Rankings, http:// 


www.census.gov/ipc/www/idb/ranks.php 


5 United Nations’ Trends in Total Migrant Stock: The 2008 Revision, http:// 


esa.un.org/migration 


6 World Bank’s Migration and Development Brief 11 (November 3, 


2009): Migration and Remittance Trends 2009, http://go.worldbank. 
org/5YMRROVW80 


6. There are roughly 20 to 30 million unauthorized migrants 
worldwide, comprising around 10 to 15 per cent of the ~ 
world’s immigrant stock’. 

7. In 2008, there were 26 million internally displaced persons 
(IDPs) in at least 52 countries as a result of conflict’. 

8. In 2008, the global number of refugees reached an 

estimated 15.2millionpersons’. Todaythereare16million 

refugees worldwide”. 


: 3.2. Global Trends"! 
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: An ILO study” also says: 


@ International migrants estimated at 214 million in 2010 rep- 
resent only three per cent of the global population; 

@ Women make up almost 50 per cent of international migrants; 

@ Migrant workers (economically active among total migrant 
population) are about 105 million in 2010; and, 

@ Migrant workers — who migrate for employment—and their 
families account for about 90 per cent of total international 
migrants. 


Migration flows have shifted in recent years with changing 
poles of attraction for labour migration. In some parts of the 
world, migrant stock has actually decreased. 


@ Although the number of Asian migrants has increased from 
28.1 million in 1970 to 43.8 million in 2000, Asia’s share of 
global migrant stock decreased from 34.5 per cent to 25 per 
cent over the same period. 


‘International Labour Organization’s Towards a Fair Deal for Migrant 
Workers in the Global Economy, http://www. ilo.org/global/Themes/La- 
bour_migration/lang--en/docName--KD00096/index.htm 

* Norwegian Refugee Council — Internal Displacement Monitoring Center’s 
Internal Displacement: Global Overview of Trends and Developments in 
2008, http://w ww.internal-displacement.org 

* United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees’ 2008 Global Trends: 
Refugees, Asylum-seekers, Returnees, Internally Displaced and Stateless 
Persons, http://www.unhcr.org/statistics 

United Nations’ Trends in Total Migrant Stock: The 2008 Revision, http:// 
esa.un.org/migration 

" All data from “Global trends” are from World Migration 2005: Costs and 
Benefits of International Migration unless noted otherwise 

* Press release, Ref. ILO/10/12, 31 March 2010, http://www.ilo.org/global/ 


About_the_ILO/M edia_and_public_information/Press_releases/lang--en/ 
WCMS_125324/index.htm 


© Africa has also seen a decline in its share of international mi- 
grants: from 12 per cent in 1970 to 9 per cent in 2000 

© This is also true for Latin America and the Caribbean (down 
from 7.1 per cent to 3.4 per cent); Europe (down from 22.9 
per cent to 18.7 per cent) and for Oceania (3.7 per cent to 3.3 
per cent). 

© Only Northern America and the former USSR have seen a 
sharp increase in their migrant stock between 1970 and 2000 
(from 15.9 per cent to 23.3 per cent for Northern America 
and 3.8 per cent to 16.8 per cent for the Former USSR). In 
the latter case however, this increase has more to do with 
the redefinition of borders than with the actual movement 
of people. 

© The stock of international migrants remains concentrated 
in relatively few countries. 75 per cent of all international 
migrants are in 12 per cent of all countries”. 
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© The vulnerable groups of migrant workers are: Women, Domes- 
tic workers, Children, Migrant workers in irregular status, 
Trafficked persons, Temporary migrant workers 

© Many migrant workers, especially low-skilled workers, face 
exploitative working conditions and enjoy only limited hu- 
man and labour rights. 

© In‘the countries that receive the migrants, Jaws are in force 
that make their actual insertion difficult’, 


o ‘For the young migrants, the problems of the so-called “dif- 
ficulty of dual belonging” seem to be felt in a particular 
way Petes oe i 

° Mipsis fall ‘prey to unscrupulous exploiters who often 
transform them into the object of physical, moral and sexual 
violence’ wine : 

© ‘... women who end up as victims of trafficking of human 
beings and of prostitution are not few in number. 

© In some cases there are women and girls who are destined 
to be exploited almost like’slaves in their work, and not in- 
frequently in the sex industry, too. 


ES Se ue . . 
© United Nations’ Trends in Total Migrant Stock: The 2003 Revision 
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The refusal of the HK government to include foreign domestic 
workers in the Statutory Minimum Wage that is being discussed 
at the Legislative Council (LegCo) has been the most recent of 
the HK government's move to reduce the status of migrant 
workers to no more than mere slaves of the modern times."4 


: 4.1. International standards on labour migration’® 
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: International Instruments Guaranteeing Human Rights 
Migrant workers, whatever their status, are always entitled to 
human rights, as are all members of the human family in every 
part of the world. 


o 


There are three international instruments which together 
comprise the International Bill of Human Rights the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 

the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights, and 


@ the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 


-1.1. UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Declaration establishes basic rights for “human beings”, 
rights that are held by all persons, “without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, po- 
litical or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status” (Art.2) 

Rights particularly relevant for migrant workers are the right 
to be free from slavery or servitude; equality before the law and 
equal protection of the law; protection against discrimination; effec- 
tive remedy by national tribunals; freedom from arbitrary ar- 
rest, detention or exile; freedom of movement and residence; 
peaceful assembly and association; and social security. 


™ http://www.apmigrants.org/statements/48.html 
© The following materials are from International labour migration: A 


rights-based approach, International Labour Office Geneva, 2010,, PDF 
Edition, Pp 118-136 
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© There are Articles specifically addressing work and employ- 
ment, granting: the right to work; free choice of employment; just 
and favourable conditions of work and protection against unemploy- 
ment; equal pay for equal work without any discrimination; just and 
favourable remuneration; the formation and membership of trade 
unions; rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay; adequate standard of 
living; and security in the event of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability or other lack of livelihood (Articles 23, 24 and 25). 


.1.2. INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 

It speaks of rights for “all members of the human family” 
and for “everyone”. 
The rights are to be exercised “without discrimination of 
any kind as to race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status” (Article 2.2). 
Among the economic rights is the right to work, including 
the rights to receive technical and vocational training; to just 
and favourable conditions of work; to fair wages and equal 
remuneration for work of equal value; to safe and healthy 
working conditions; to equal opportunity for promotion in 
employment; to rest, leisure and reasonable limitation of 
working hours and holidays with pay; and to form and join 
trade unions and to take strike action (Articles 6-8). 


.1.3. INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 

POLITICAL RIGHTS 

It applies to all individuals within the territory “without 

distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, 

religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 

property, birth or other status” (Article 2.1). 

All are equal before the law; discrimination is prohibited, 

and equal and effective protection against discrimination is 

guaranteed for everyone. 

The Covenant states that no one shall be held in slavery or ser- 

vitude or required to perform forced or compulsory labour. 

It also provides the right to form and join trade unions (Ar- 

ticles 8 and 22). 


4.2. UN and other international Conventions 


>: and instruments 
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- 4.2.1. UN CONVENTION ON MIGRANT WORKERS 
The 1990 International Convention on the Protection of the 
Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of Their Families 
provides a broad range of protections for migrant workers and 
their families in many areas of work and life. Migrant workers 
in regular status are provided with certain additional rights. 
Briefly, some important provisions include the following: 


o 


Human rights are guaranteed to all migrant workers and 
their families who reside within the territory, without dis- 
tinction of any kind. 

No migrant worker or member of his or her family shall be 
held in slavery or servitude. 

Certain freedoms are guaranteed, including freedom of re- 
ligion and expression, as well as the right to privacy, liberty 
and security of person, and protection by the State against 
violence, physical injury, threats and intimidation, whether 
by the Government or private persons. 

Certain rights are guaranteed in the event of arrest, deten- 
tion or legal proceedings, including the right to the free as- 
sistance of an interpreter, if necessary. 

The Convention requires States to make it unlawful for pri- 
vate individuals to confiscate, destroy or attempt to destroy 
migrant workers’ identity or other documents authorizing 
their presence in the country. 

There are provisions in respect of rights related to expul- 
sion, including the right to a reasonable opportunity to seek 
the payment of unpaid wages before departure. 

The Convention gives migrant workers the right to the as- 
sistance of the consulates of their own countries. 

With regard to employment, all migrant workers are enti- 
tled to treatment not less favourable than that applying to 
nationals with regard to pay and conditions of work. 

All are entitled to join trade unions and engage in union ac- 
tivity, to receive emergency medical care, and to transfer their 
earnings out of the country upon the termination of their Stay. 


© Additional rights provided to those migrant workers in 
regular status include equality of treatment with nationals 
in vocational training, and access to housing and to social 
and health services. 

© Measures are to be taken to promote family reunification 
and equality of treatment in education and social and health 
services for the family members of migrant workers. 

© Those in regular status are not to be regarded as in irregu- 
lar status if their jobs are terminated prior to the expiration 
of their work permits (except where a permit is expressly 
dependent on a particular job) and have the right to seek 
alternative employment. 

© Migrant workers in regular status are further accorded 
equality of treatment with nationals with regard to protec- 
tion against dismissal and to unemployment benefits. 


Additional provisions contained in the Convention relate to the 
orderly return of migrant workers, preventing and eliminating 
irregular or clandestine movements, and employment of migrant 
workers in irregular status. These provisions include imposing 
sanctions against those who operate such movements or employ 
those in irregular status. 


4.2.2 UN CONVENTION ON TRAFFICKING AND 
SMUGGLING 
The 2000 UN Convention against Transnational Organized 
Crime and its two protocols, the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress 
and Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women and 
Children, and the Protocol against the Smuggling of Migrants 
by Land, Sea and Air, are important international instruments 
in the fight against the trafficking and smuggling of persons. 
The Convention against Transnational Organized Crime 
covers criminal activity committed in or having effect in more 
than one State. 


© It requires States to adopt legislation to establish certain crimi- 
nal offences, contains provisions on such crimes as money 
laundering and corruption involving public officials, and re- 
quires law enforcement cooperation among signatory States. 

o Even though it came into effect relatively recently, this Con- 
vention has been widely ratified. 


4.2.3 OTHER RELEVANT INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Two additional international Conventions relevant to migrant 
workers should be mentioned, both of which are aimed at 
eliminating discrimination. 

The first is the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women. 


© It includes an Article directed at eliminating discrimination in 
employment on the basis of sex, addressing such issues as equal 
remuneration for work of equal value, and women’s rights to 
the same employment opportunities available to men, to free 
choice of profession and employment, and to training, equal 
remuneration, social security, and health and safety. 

© The Convention further specifies the prohibition of dismiss- 
al on the grounds of pregnancy. 

6 Also of relevance to migrant workers is a provision direct- 
ing the suppression of trafficking in women and of the ex- 
ploitation of women through prostitution. 


The second is the International Convention on the Elimina- 

tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, which provides 

for equality in employment. 

© This Convention does not prohibit discrimination on the ba- 
sis of nationality, that is, according to whether an individual 
is a citizen or a non-citizen, but does cover instances where 
migrant workers are victims of discrimination because of 
their “race, colour, descent, or national or ethnic origin”. 

© It expressly does not affect the legal provisions of States con- 
cerning nationality, citizenship or naturalization, so long as such 
provisions do not discriminate against a particular nationality. 

© Thus, for example, it would prohibit a destination country 
from giving preferential treatment to migrant workers from 
one particular country over migrant workers from another 
country, a practice which, unfortunately, does exist. 


4.3. ILO Conventions and other Instruments 
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ILO instruments applicable to migrant workers can be catego- 
rized as follows: 


© core labour standards or fundamental Conventions which 
apply to all persons, including 


migrant workers; 

labour standards which apply to all workers in the work- 
place, including migrant workers; and 

instruments dealing specifically with migrant workers 
(Wickramasekara, 2007c). 


.3.1. DECLARATION ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND 
RIGHTS AT WORK 

In 1998, the ILO turned its focus on eight Conventions in 

four key areas in its Declaration on Fundamental Principles 

and Rights at Work. 

These eight fundamental Conventions contain what are 

considered human rights at work. 

All member States of the ILO have an obligation arising from 

the very fact of membership to comply with these core Conven- 

tions, regardless of whether or not they have ratified them. 

The four fundamental principles are: 

«x freedom of association and the effective recognition of 
the right to collective bargaining; 

* the elimination of all forms of forced or compulsory labour; 

* the effective abolition of child labour; and 

« theelimination of discriminationinrespect toemployment 
and occupation. 


_3.2. CONVENTIONS ON FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION AND 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
The Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Or- 
ganise Convention, 1948 (No. 87), and the Right to Organise 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949 (No. 98), are the 
two basic Conventions providing freedom of association. 
Convention No. 87 guarantees the right of workers and 
employers to establish and join organizations of their own 
choosing without previous authorization. 
Convention No. 98 protects workers and employers who 
exercise the right to organize, forbids interference in the ac- 
tivities of workers’ and employers’ organizations, and pro- 
motes voluntary collective bargaining. 
Representation by trade unions and the right to a collective 
voice at work are important means through which migrant 
workers, just like other workers, can secure other labour and 
employment rights and improve their working conditions. 
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3.3. CONVENTIONS ON ELIMINATION OF 
FORCED LABOUR 


The Forced Labour Convention, 1930 (No. 29), and the Abo- 
lition of Forced Labqur Convention, 1957 (No. 105), prohibit 
forced and compulsory labour for all persons, irrespective 
of the type or location of their economic activity. 
Convention No. 29 prohibits work exacted under the menace 
of penalty where the individual has not offered him- or her- 
self voluntarily. It prohibits forced labour for private entities 
and severely restricts its use by public authorities to imminent 
necessity, when it requires that wages be paid to workers. 
Convention No. 105 requires States to implement “effective 
measures to secure the immediate and complete abolition 
of forced or compulsory labour”. 


.3.4. CONVENTIONS ON ABOLITION OF CHILD LABOUR 


The elimination of child labour is covered by the Minimum 

Age Convention, 1973 (No. 138), and the Worst Forms of 

Child Labour Convention, 1999 (No. 182). 

Convention No. 138 prescribes specific age limits for the 

admission of children to work, including a prohibition on 

children under 18 years engaging in hazardous work. 

Convention No. 182 calls for “immediate and effective mea- 

sures to secure the prohibition and elimination of the worst 

forms of child labour as a matter of urgency”. It defines the 

worst forms of child labour as 

(a) slavery and forced labour, including child trafficking 
and forced recruitment for armed conflict; 

(b) child prostitution and pornography; 

(c) production and trafficking of drugs; and 

(d) work likely to harm the health, safety or morals of children. 


-3.5. CONVENTIONS ON EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


AND TREATMENT 


The Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) Con- 
vention, 1958 (No. 111), requires ratifying States to declare 
and pursue a national policy aimed at promoting equality 
of opportunity and treatment and eliminating all forms of 


discrimination in employment and occupation based on 
race, colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national extrac- 
tion and social origin. 

© The Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 (No. 100), requires 
States to pursue a policy of equal remuneration for work of 
equal value carried out by men and women workers. 


4.3.6 CONVENTIONS PARTICULARLY RELEVANT TO 
MIGRANT WORKERS 

These include 

the Labour Inspection Convention, 1947 (No. 81), 

the Labour Inspection (Agriculture) Convention, 1969 (No. 129), 

the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949 (No. 95), 

the Minimum Wage Fixing Convention, 1970 (No. 131), 

the Plantations Convention, 1958 (No. 110) 

the Occupational Safety and Health Conventio 

the Occupational Health Services Convent A, 

the Safety and Health in Cons 3 

(No. 167), 

the Safety and Health in Mines ¢ 

the Safety and Health in Agricultur 

the Working Conditions (Hotels; 

tion, 1991 (No. 172), 

© the Equality of Treatment ( 
vention, 1925 (No. 19), 

© the Nursing Personnel Convention, 

the Maternity Protection Convention, 2000 (No. 183), and 

© the Tripartite Consultation (International Labour Standards) 
Convention, 1976 (No. 144). 


4.3.7 CONVENTIONS ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

There are two Conventions and an accompanying Recommen- 

dation on social security rights that aim at equal treatment 

with national workers. These are 

© the Equality of Treatment (Social Security) Convention, 
1962 (No. 118), 

© the Maintenance of Social Security Rights Convention, 1982 
(No. 157), and 

© the Maintenance of Social Security Rights Recommenda- 
tion, 1983 (No. 167) 
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3.8 CONVENTION ON PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The Private Employment Agencies Convention, 1997 (No. 
181), is particularly relevant to migrant workers, especially 
since private agencies are now heavily involved in the trans- 
fer of workers between countries. 

The Convention provides that States implement a system of 
licensing or certification of agencies. 

It prohibits the denial of workers’ rights to freedom of as- 
sociation and collective bargaining; the practice of discrimi- 
nation against workers; and the charging of fees to workers, 
directly or indirectly. 

With regard to migrant workers, States are required to en- 
sure adequate protection for, and prevent abuses against, 
those recruited or placed in their territory by private re- 
cruitment agencies. 

States are encouraged to enter into bilateral agreements to 
prevent abuses and fraudulent practices against migrant 
workers who use private recruitment agencies and must 
have procedures to investigate complaints by workers. 

In addition, there must be adequate protection for, among 
other things, minimum wages, working time and other 
working conditions, social security benefits, and occupa- 
tional safety and health. 


.3.9 MIGRANT WORKER CONVENTIONS 


There are two ILO Conventions and two Recommendations 
specifically regarding migrant workers. 

These are the Migration for Employment Convention (Re- 
vised), 1949 (No. 97), and its accompanying Recommenda- 
tion, the Migration for Employment Recommendation (Re- 
vised), 1949 (No. 86); and 

The Migrant Workers (Supplementary Provisions) Conven- 
tion, 1975 (No. 143), and its accompanying Recommendation, 
the Migrant Workers Recommendation, 1975 (No. 151). 


-3.10 THE ILO MULTILATERAL FRAMEWORK ON 


LABOUR MIGRATION 
The ILO... undertook a General Discussion on Migrant 
Workers at the 92nd Session of the ILC 
-.. one Outcome of this Discussion was the adoption by con- 
sensus of a resolution on a fair deal for migrant workers in 
the global economy. 


© That, in turn, called for an ILO plan of action on labour migration. 

© The centrepiece of the plan of action was the development of a 
rights-based Multilateral Framework on Labour Migration. 

@ In 2005, the ILO convened a tripartite meeting of experts, 
with representatives from all regions of the world, who de- 
bated and adopted the ILO Multilateral Framework on La- 
bour Migration: Non-binding principles and guidelines for 
a rights-based approach to labour migration. 

© In 2006, the ILO Governing Body approved the publication 
and dissemination of this Framework. 


The Framework addresses nine major areas and is composed 
of 15 broad principles, with guidelines under each principle for 
giving practical effect to them. The nine areas are as follows: 
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decent work, with a principle and guidelines addressing 
opportunities for decent and productive work for all men 
and women of working age, including migrant workers; 
means for international cooperation on labour migration, 
with a principle and guidelines on how governments, in 
consultation with employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
can engage in international cooperation to promote 
managed migration for employment purposes; 

a global knowledge base, with a principle and guidelines 
regarding the collection of knowledge and information on 
labour migration and its application to policy and practice; 
effective management of labour migration, with principles and 
guidelines on the role of international labour standards 
in government policy, expanding avenues for regular 
labour migration, social dialogue, and consultation with 
civil society and migrant associations; 

protection of migrant workers, with principles and guidelines 
on the human and fundamental labour rights of migrant 
workers, international labour standards, and the protection 
of the rights of migrant workers by the application and 
enforcement of national laws and regulations in accordance 
with the standards; 

prevention of and protection against abusive migration practices, 
with a principle and guidelines on measures to prevent 
abusive practices, migrant smuggling and trafficking in 
persons, and to inhibit irregular labour migration; 


7. the migration process, with principles and guidelines on 
promoting an orderly and equitable process of labour 
migration through all stages of migration, and licensing 
and supervising recruitment services; 

8. socialintegrationand inclusion, withaprincipleand guidelines 
on promoting the social integration and inclusion of 
migrant workers, preventing discrimination against them, 
and measures to combat racism and xenophobia; 

9. migration and development, with a principle and guidelines 
on recognizing and maximizing the contribution of 
labour migration to development and to the alleviation of 
poverty in both origin and destination countries. 


4.4. Promoting the ratification of international 


standards and increasing their impact 
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a) 


The impact of ILO and other international Conventions and 
instruments on migrant workers depends in the first place 
on the number of ratifying countries 

ratifications of the 1990 International Convention on the 
Rights of All Migrant Workers and Members of Their Fami- 
lies have gained momentum in recent years; by late 2008 the 
total number of ratifications had reached 39. 

This is the result of a broad-based ratification campaign, af- 
ter ten years in which the measure received relatively little 
attention. 

National campaigns to promote ratification have been initi- 
ated in a number of industrialized countries. 

As of late 2008, a total of 80 countries had ratified at least 
one of the three migrant worker Conventions. 

By November 2008, ILO Convention No. 97 had been rati- 
fied by 48 countries, nearly half of which are countries with 
net immigration; ILO Convention No. 143 had been ratified 
by 23 countries, including both those with net immigration 
and those with net emigration. 

The ratification levels of the other ILO and UN Conventions re- 
viewed in this chapter vary considerably. Probably the most rat- 
ified are the eight core Conventions that comprise the ILO Dec- 
laration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work, which 
have been ratified by 80-95 per cent of ILO member States. 


4.5. Ratification Status as of 22 September 
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‘ In Asia there are only 3 countries have ratified the UN Con- 
vention on Migrant Workers. The 3 countries are Philippines, 
Sri lanka and Timor. Bangladesh and Cambodia have signed, 
but have not yet ratified. There’s ongoing campaign for ratifi- 
cation in Indonesia and Bangladesh 


Two Major Priorities’’ 


o 
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One priority is to launch a promotional campaign, coupled 
with structured technical assistance, for the ratification of 
the UN Covenants and conventions, as well as the ILO Con- 
ventions Nos. 97 and 143 and the application of their provi- 
sions in national law and policy. 

Another priority for further action is promotion of the im- 
plementation of the principles and guidelines contained 
in the ILO Multilateral Framework on Labour Migration, 
which is a comprehensive instrument designed to address 
current issues in labour migration. 


4.6. Key Principles of Rights Based 
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Approach (RBA) 


Linkage to rights 
Non-discrimination and spe- 
cial attention to vulnerable 
groups 

participation 

Empowerment 
Accountability 


” http://www.mfasia.org/mfaActivities/MWC-RatifyMonitor.htm| 
7 International labour migration: A rights-based approach, International 
Labour Office Geneva, 2010,, PDF Edition, P 141 
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Key Features of RBA” 
6 Analysis of the human rights situation 
x To identify shortcomings 
x To empower people to understand their rights 
© Setting of Clear human rights objectives 
% Using international and domestic human rights commitments 
6 Implementation for the realization of rights 
* ‘To achieve justice 
* ‘To empower people to claim their rights 
© Holding the duty-bearers accountable 
6 Demanding compensation and redress 
* Access local avenues of redress and engage the UN and 
its various mechanisms to advance the advocacy. 


5.1. Concrete steps: what to do, who, when, 
where and how -4W&H 
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’ @ What are the struggles that the migrants of your area en- 
counter? Who helps them? Who exploits them? How? Any 
media coverage? Could we 

@ How we encounter Jesus in the migrants of today? As an 
individual, as a community? 

© How do we live and give concrete expression to our Fran- 
ciscan spirituality of itinerancy today? 

© How shall we foster and give witness to a culture of solidar- 
ity with the migrants? 4W&H 

© How can we create a network with the NGOs and other re- 
ligious working on Migrants in our countries? 

© How shall we build up empathetic relationship and a lib- 
erative ministry among the migrants? — as individual, com- 
munity, province, Conference? 

® How much of our human and other resources have been 
dedicated to helping the migrants? 


André Frankovits, Human Rights and Development: Holding Donors 
Accountable, Interactive CD, Verson 1, March 2006 
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® Our role in Data collection of migrants, legalisation of Mi- 
grants, contacts with the Govt officers and offices, recom- 
mendations for work, security and safety measures, regu- 
larisation of jobs etc 


: 5.2. Global Contribution: 


POC OHS SES STEESSHESSHSSHTHESEHTHRSEHSRTEHHES HHO RESETS 
. 


* How can we get the best out of ILO, International Catholic 
Migration Commission (ICMC), Franciscans International, Pax 
Christi etc? 


© to internationalise the migrants issues and get the remedies 

© Promotional campaign for ratification of International Con- 
ventions and ILO conventions 

© Promotion of the implementation of the principles and 
guidelines contained in the ILO Multilateral Framework on 
Labour Migration 


INDIGENOUS PEOPLES AND SOCIAL _ 
TEACHINGS a “4 
“Dr. Felix Wilfred — 


: Tensions in Definition 


‘ © The tension could be seen in the attempt to define indig- 
enous people in UN and its various bodies. 
© India, China, Pakistan and several other Asian states deny 


the category of indigenous peoples 


: Who are the Indigenous Peoples? 


SCHOKSTHHRESHHEHLKEFSHRSHHSHHHEEHHHREHHHREHERHCHLHSESHTHE CHEE HEEESHRHESEEECE 
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‘ @ In recent times there has been a tension and polarization in 

defining the “indigenous peoples”. 

© Some states deny that they have “indigenous peoples” in 
their country. Other states want to determine who the indig- 
enous people are. There is a fear of secessionist tendencies. 

© Indigenous people want self-definition. They want to define 
themselves as indigenous independent of external criteria 
used by states or other international bodies. 
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* @ Thailand: “indigenous hill peoples” 
@ Malaysia: “indigenous peoples”, and “Orang Asli” 
specifically for indigenous groups in Peninsula Malaysia 
6 India: “scheduled tribes” 
& Nepal: Janajata 
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The first attempt we find in no. 109 

of Indigenous and Tribal Populations 
Convention (1957). 

This was refined in the ILO Convention 
no. 169 (1989). It defines thus indig- 
enous peoples: 

“Peoples in independent countries 
who are regarded as indigenous 
on account of their descent from 
the populations which inhabited 
the country, or a geographical 
region to which the country be- 
longs, at the time of conquest or 
colonization or the establishment 
of present state boundaries and who 
irrespective of their legal status, retain 
some or all of their own social, economic, 
cultural and political institutions.” 


: Demography - Indigenous Peoples 


a) 
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Indigenous people constitute about 5% of world population, 
but they are 15% of world’s poor. 

300 to 370 million people belong to indigenous people 

70% of indigenous people live in Asia 

Indigenous peoples have 4000 languages 

More than 100 pharmaceutical companies are currently 
funding projects to study indigenous plant knowledge and 
specific plants used by native healers. 


Indigenous peoples suffer higher rates of poverty, landless- 
ness, malnutrition and internal displacement than other mem- 
bers of society, and they have lower levels of literacy and less 
access to health services 

The Adivasi or tribal peoples of India constitute only 8% of the 
total population of the county, but 40% of them are internally 
displaced. 

In Thailand, more than 40% of indigenous girls and women 
who migrate to cities work in the sex trade. The majority of 
females trafficked across state borders in South-East Asia are 
from indigenous communities. 


: The Issue of Citizenship 
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‘© Members of hill,tribes in some 


6 Tribal people in Myarmar face 


CRO HTC REET OHHE HEEL EHEHRHOOHESHO OOHRS 
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countries like Thailand suffer from ‘@¢8 
the lack of citizenship rights which #% 
makes them vulnerable and de- § 
prives them of basic social services. 
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some worst consequences due to 
civil war. In 2006 in Karen state 
27000 civilians were displaced 
and some 232 villages were de- 


stroyed 
© Between 2004 -2006, some 470,000 Mon, Karen, Shan and 


Karenni people were internally displaced as a consequence 
of violence, military operation and human rights violation. 


Land Alienation 


© This is one of the crucial issues 
affecting the indigenous peoples. 

6 Traditional mode of ownership ga 
was not based on documents and $@iieemmesmaa? tig 


titles, 

© Using modern patterns of owner- 
ship, the tribals and other indig- 
enous peoples were alienated Pe 


ites 


from their lands Com 
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: Loss of Lands and Territories _ 


POHSHHEHHHCHHRHEH SHE SKLOREOREHTHES HORSE OEE 
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' @ Due to absence of precise legal regulations affirming in- 
digenous peoples’ customary rights over their traditional 
lands as well as in a number of unresolved disputes be- 
tween state lands (including national parks, watershed ar- 
eas and forestry preservation area) and community lands. 

@ Due to corruption by law- enforcement officers related to 


the forest industry. 


Indigenous Lands —Contrasting Legal 
: Situations 
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’ PHILIPPINES: 

The Indigenous Peoples rights 
Act (1997) recognizes indigenous 
peoples’ rights over their ancestral 
lands and territories and incorpo- 
rates a process of demarcation and 
titling through the granting of Cer- 

tificates of Ancestral Domain titles 

(CADT) 


CAMBODIA: 

Dispossession of indigenous lands has resulted in in in- 
creased rates of poverty and forced migration. This situation 
is fostered by insufficient legal development of the indig- 
enous land provisions of the Land Law, including the lack of 
a procedural framework for land demarcation and titling. 


INDIA: 

After many massive pro- 
tests by Adivasis and forest 
dwellers, India adopted the 
Scheduled Tribes and Oth- 
er traditional Forest Dwell- 
ers Bill. It grants extensive 
rights to indigenous forest 
dwellers. 
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DISPLACEMENT 

© Displacement takes place concretely when huge dams are 
built and when mining is done in the territories of indig- 
enous peoples. 

o Example from India: 8.54 million tribals were displaced 
as a result of development projects in the states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Ra- 
jasthan and Orissa. 


6 The Sardar Sarovar Dam and Power Project has caused the 


relocation of 320, 000 tribals and affecting their livelihood. 


© Displacement of tribals in the state of Jahrkand as a result 


of mining. 


DISPLACEMENT - DEVELOPMENT-CAUSED 
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Indigenous peoples are 
subject to displacement; 
their economic territories 
are submerged by dam 
projects or taken over 
for mining schemes. 
Example: In Bangladesh 
Kaptai § Hydroelectric 
Project rendered some 100,000 of the indigenous peoples 
homeless and submerged about 54000 acres equivalent to 
40% of the land suitable for intensive cultivation. 


VIOLENCE AND CONFLICT 


© The encroachment by migrants in 


the areas of indigenous peoples or 
state-policy of resettlement, ne- 
glect etc. have led to resurgence 
of ethnic violence. 

The war and conflict situation 

has affected seriously the devel- 

opment of indigenous peoples — “[QQUURRORO RS es 
their economy, education etc. es 


VIOLENCE SUFFERED BY INDIGENOUS WOMEN 
© Gender-based violence is used in armed conflicts. For ex- 


ample, India, Bangladesh, Myanmar, Philippines, etc. 


@ There are numerous cases of gang-rape, sexual enslavement 


and killing of tribal women by members of the military 


@ Increasing number of indigenous women have become vic- 


tims of sexual trafficking and prostitution 


© In areas such as Chiang Mai, in Thailand thousands of 


women are sex workers , and 70 — 80% of them are report- 
edly HIV positive. 


STATE-VIOLENCE AGAINST INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 
© This seems to be the order of the day 
in many Asian countries: India, Nepal, 

Vietnam, Lao, Myanmar, Indonesia, etc. 
© Massive human rights violation against 
indigenous people perpetrated by the 
military and paramilitary forces. It in- 
cludes arbitrary arrests, torture, politi- 
cal killing of indigenous leaders, etc. 


MAJOR ISSUES AFFECTING ™ 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES — FROM POLICY PERSPECTIVE 

© The state policy of trying to integrate them in the national 
mainstream 

© Development policies which displace the indigenous peoples 
and unsettle their identity and deprive their livelihood. 

® State policy of conservation and reserved areas. Ban on log- 
ging affecting the indigenous communities. It imposes great 
costs in terms of livelihood options. 

o All these policies move the indigenous people from the cen- 
tre to the periphery, from agents they are made into victims 


MARKET ECONOMY AFFECTING THE INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


© The lands of the indigenous people are rich in natural resources — 
biodiversity, forest and reserves of minerals, etc. 

© The intrusion of market forces which for profit exploit these 
resources aided often by state agencies and politicians 


CULTURAL ALIENATION 

9 The rich culture of indigenous peo- 
ples are not acknowledged and af- 
firmed 

o Their language is not fostered. Im- 
position of alien language and cul- 
ture on indigenous peoples 

o From being a living culture, the in- 
digenous peoples’ culture is made 
into object of conservation and ex- 
ploited for commercial purpose 
and in tourism industry 

© Cultural alienation leads to loss 
of identity ~~ £-\' c) 
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RIGHTS OF INDIGENOUS | 
PEOPLES | 


© Land and Resources‘ | 


© Culture, language and 
education 


& Development om —a 


© Self-determina- 
tion,autonomy and 
self-government 


RIGHT TO LAND AND RESOURCES 
© World Council of Indigenous Peoples (WCIP) submitted the 

following to UN Working group in 1985: 

1. Indigenous peoples shall have exclusive rights to their 
traditional lands and its resource 

2. Where the lands and resources have been taken away, 
they shall be returned 

3. The right to land includes surface and subsurface rights, 
full rights to interior and coastal waters... 

4. No action or course of conduct may be undertaken 
which may result in the destruction of land, air, water, 
sea ice, wildlife, habitat or natural resources without the 
free consent of the indigenous peoples. 


EMOTIONAL TIES WITH THE LAND 


© For the indigenous peoples, land is not merely a possession 
and a means of production. 

© The entire relationship between the spiritual life of indige- 
nous peoples and mother earth has deeper emotional bonds. 

® The land is not a commodity which an be acquired but 
something to be enjoyed freely. 


RIGHT TO CULTURE, LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 


© There is a lot of discrimination against indigenous peoples. 

® Government policies pursue discriminatory and oppressive 
cultural policies - they are essentially assimilative in character. 

© The phenomenon of cultural genocide and ethnocide takes 
on various forms. 

© The knowledge indigenous peoples had gathered over centuries 
is being exploited by commercial companies for their profit. 


RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT 
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The crisis of modern develop- 
ment model to sustainable de- 
velopment. 

The importance of regenera- 
tion of natural resources for 
development 

Indigenous people have de- 

veloped for centuries systems 

of successful management of 
natural resources and sustainable development without 
wanton destruction. 

The right to development should respect the indigenous 
communities development practices. 
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RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
© Many Asian states are reluctant to recognize indigenous com- 


munities as “peoples” entitled to self-determination 


© Difference in the perception of the scope and content of this 


self-determination 


RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
© International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 


Rights 1966 states: 

“In those states in which ethnic, religious or linguistic 
minorities exist, persons belonging to such minorities 
shall not be denied the right, in community with the 
other members of their group, to enjoy their own culture, 
to profess and practice their own religion or to use their 


own language” (Article 27). 


INDIGENOUS COMMUNITIES AND GOVERNANCE 
© The traditional concept and practice of protected areas — it 


led to the exclusion of local people. It was managed by the 
state. 

Modern paradigm: Community Conserved Areas (CCCS). It 
is done through the agency of the local communities who 
—are concerned about ecosystem through their relation to it 
—take effective action to maintain or enhance biodiversity 
— are major players in decision-making and implementing 


decisions. 
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Role of Indigenous Women in Natural Resource 
: Management 
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Women suffer hardships when ecological degradation oc- 
curs in forests and other common pool resources. It makes 
difficult their traditional activities 

It is necessary that any policy formulation on natural resource 
management takes gender equations into account. 

There is need to acknowledge the specific needs, perspectives, 
and roles of women in natural resource management. 


Catholic Social Teachings on Indigenous 
: Peoples 
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There is relatively little dealing with the indigenous peoples 
in the social teachings. 

We have some speeches of Pope John Paul II, when he ad- 
dresses groups of indigenous peoples of Canada, Ecuador, 
Australia. 
However, the social teachings have some basic principles 
which have very relevant application to the issues facing 
the indigenous peoples. 


Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the 
>: Church 
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Here we have at least in two places explicit reference to in- 
digenous peoples. 

No. 180 in the Compendiums speaks of the respect for dif- 
ferent forms of property ownership. 

“If forms of property unknown in the past take on signifi- 
cant importance in the process of economic and social de- 
velopment, nonetheless, traditional forms of property must 
not be forgotten. Individual property is not the only legiti- 
mate form of ownership. The ancient forms of community 
property also has a particular importance.. .it is particularly 
characteristic of the social structure of many indigenous 
peoples” (no. 180) 


Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the 


: Church 
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‘ @ Land and Identity of indigenous peoples: 
“The relationship of indigenous peoples 


to their lands and resources deserves 
particular attention, since it is a 
fundamental expression of their 
identity. ...The rights of indigenous 
peoples must be protected. These 
peoples offer an example of a life lived 
in harmony with the environment 
that they have come to know well 
and to preserve. Their extraordinary 


experience, which is an irreplaceable resource for all 
humanity, runs the risk of being lost together with the 
environment from which they originate.” (Compendium of 
the social doctrine of the Church no. 471). 


: Principles from Social Teachings 


* CULTURAL PLURALISM 
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@ In the context of an evolutionary understanding of cultures 


which places them in a hierarchy, Vatican II propounds an 
anthropological and pluralistic understanding of culture 
Gaudium et Spes speaks of plurality of cultures each one 


different from the 
other and none of 
them to be placed 
one over the other. 
Such an_ under- 
standing of culture 
helps us see the dif- 
ferent indigenous 
cultures and their 
values in their own 
terms and not in 
reference to others. 


CCC CCE HE CHE HFEDE CEES 
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: Principles 


AN INTEGRATED UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE 
© Justice is to be understood not only within human societ- 


ies but also in relation to the environment. The degradation 
and exploitation of nature do affect the practice of justice. 
“Every violation of solidarity and civic friendship harms the 
environment, just as environmental deterioration in turn 
upsets relations in society.” (Caritas in Veritate no. 51). 

It follows that indigenous peoples living in the natural hab- 
itats and availing the resources of nature are affected when 
nature is affected and its resources over-exploited. Exploita- 
tion of nature turns out to be injustice meted out to them. 


PLURALISTIC UNDERSTANDING OF SOCIETY AND 
COMMON GOOD 


o 
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Society is not made up of only individuals but also of 
groups/communities. 

Common good results from the cooperation of all groups 
in a society 

Therefore there can be no policy or practice of exclusion in 
the pursuit of common good 

As such indigenous peoples are integral part of the society 
and its pursuit of common good. 


UNIVERSAL DESTINATION OF GOODS AND RESOURCES 
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In an important teaching Vat. II (Gaudium et Spes) rein- 
forced the traditional understanding of the primacy of the 
social nature of property and resources 

Private property rights are not absolute but subject to com- 
mon good and social goals. 

This teaching help us to prevent the use of the forest and 
other resources of indigenous peoples for accumulation 
of wealth on the part of few individuals, company and 
corporations. 


: Caritas in Veritate - Pope Benedict 
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> SPEAKING OF THE ENVIRONMENT, THE POPE NOTES: 


o 


“Today the subject of development is also closely related 
to the duties arising from our relationship to the natural 
environment. The environment is God’s gift to everyone, 
and in our use of it we have a responsibility towards the 
poor, towards future generations and towards humanity 
as a whole. When nature, including the human being, 
is viewed as the result of mere chance or evolutionary 
determinism, our sense of responsibility wanes. In 
nature, the believer recognizes the wonderful result of 
God’s creative activity, which we may use responsibly to 
satisfy our legitimate needs, material or otherwise, while 
respecting the intrinsic balance of creation.” (no. 48). 

Such a vision of nature and environment leads us to a great- 

er appreciation of indigenous peoples 


: Principles — Vision 
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* FROM ANTH ROPOCENTRIC VISION TO ENVIRONMENT 
CONSCIOUS INTEGRAL VISION 


© 
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Traditional Christian vision has been strongly anthropocentric. 
More recent documents of the Church, while speaking of en- 
vironmental issues has moved more and more towards an in- 
tegral vision of reality that includes nature and its condition. 
The emergence of a new theology of creation — human be- 
ings as stewards of nature and not its masters. 


BY WAY OF CONCLUSION 
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In recent times, growing awareness in Asia regarding the 
plight of indigenous peoples. 

New policies, accords and programmes are devised. But 
there is implementation gap. 

At the same time, violence and discrimination continue to 
take place. 

The need for dialogue with indigenous people; creating 
room for their growing participation in decision-making in 
all areas that affect their life, dignity and rights. 
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MOVEMENT BUILDING TOWARDS 
—— THE ENTITLEMENTS OF MIGRANTS "=| 
AND INDIGENOUS PEOPOLES 


Fr. Nithiya OFM.Cap (nithiyas@gmail.com) 
Executive Secretary, FABC Office of Human Development 


Church’s concern on the concerns of the Migrants or Indige- 
nous Peoples or any marginalised individual or group has been 
strongly expressed through her Social Doctrines. Pope Benedict 
XVI in his world Day of migrants and Refugees message (2010) 
expressed that the migrant is a human person who possesses 
fundamental, inalienable rights that must be respected by every- 
one and in every circumstance. In 2007, he proclaimed that that 
the church encourages the ratification of the International legal 
instruments that aim to defend the rights of migrants, refugees 
and their families and, through its various institutions and Asso- 
ciations, offers its advocacy that is becoming more and more nec- 
essary ( World day of migrants and Refugees Message, 2007). 

The Rights Based Approach to the issue of Migrants or Indig- 
enous Peoples call us for an effective networking, collaboration 
towards tangible outcome to the welfare of all, especially to the 
welfare of the least, last and the lost. As a Faith Based Organi- 
sation, the Church has an added advantage of being a credible 
group in taking up prophetic stand through non-violent ways for 
the common good. 

This section deals with effective strategies in addressing the 
concerns of the migrants or Indigenous Peoples through our per- 
sonal commitments and through our Institutiu... ~d Organisa- 
tional networks to work for the Social advocacy of the concerns 
of Migrants and Indigenous Peoples. 

Techniques and strategies for those working for Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples for their socio, economic, cultural as well 
as their civil and political entitlements: 

1. Identifying and framing the issues connected to the 

Migrants or Indigenous Peoples (IPs) 
2. Collecting information on Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 


3. Mobilising interested people already working for Migrants 
or Indigenous Peoples 
4. Networking 
5. Froming alliances with groups working for Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples 
Forming and sustaining coalitions 
7. Planning campaigns for Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
non-violently 
8. Involving media 
9. Building pressure on the legislature 
10. Establishing contacts within the systems 
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1. Identifying, Analysing and framing the 
issues connected to the Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples (IPs) 


* @ What is an issue that we want to address with regard to the 
Migrants and IPs? - Problem and issue 
Analysing the issue: 
x Dimensions: Policy, politics, power and people related to 
the issue 
* content, cause, context and consequence of these issues 
Framing: “showing what I want you to see” 


2. Collecting information on Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples 
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1. Laws relating to the Rights and Protection of Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples (IPs) 

2. Policy of the Government on the Migrants or Indigenous 
Peoples 

3. The persons concerned in implementing the laws and 
schemes 

4. Sympathisers within the government on the issues 
related to Migrants or Indigenous Peoples and opponents 
to these concerns 

5. Neutral ground persons who have not made up their 
mind on these issues 

6. Media coverage and its analysis 


7. Other groups (NGOs and other activists, academicians, 
other religious networks) working on Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples 

8. Possibility of forming a coalition with other groups to 
effectively proceed ahead. 


ROLE OF INFORMATION ON MIGRANTS OR 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 
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To understand the issues with various dimensions 

To frame an action against Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
into an issue. 

To gain clarity on an issue concerning Migrants or Indig- 
enous Peoples 

To take stand on the issues of Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
To mobilise and organise people non-violently, based on 
deep faith and hope in the future outcome 

To negotiate with decision makers and make clear demands 
on Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 

To implement a policy on Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
To pinpoint loopholes in policies in the Government on Mi- 
grants or Indigenous Peoples and appealing for change. 

To suggest/oppose amendments to policies on Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples and if possible to demand new policies 
To inform people at large and influence public opinion on 
their struggles 

To provide alternate, authentic, accurate, reliable and valid 
information on these peoples 


3. Mobilising interested people on Migrants 


and Indigenous Peoples 
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1. Appeals and polite letters appealing to the readers’ hearts 
and minds. 


2. Exhibition, posters, leaflets, handbills — factual with evidences. 
3. Speeches on the issues related to Migrants or Indigenous 


Peoples 


4. Meetings 
5. Signature campaigns on specific appeals on Migrants or 


Indigenous Peoples 


6. Dramas, rallies, demonstrations depicting their concerns 


7. Street plays presenting their concerns . 
8. Conferences, workshops, symposia on Migrants or 
Indigenous Peeples | 
9. Competitions in the schools, colleges etc. enabling wider 
knowledge about their sufferings 
10. Exposure through various media — Satellite TV, Com- 
munity Radios, Private TV Channels etc 


ORGANISING AND MOBILISING PEOPLE ON THE ISSUES 

CONCERNING MIGRANTS OR INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 

© Make the issues as Peoples’ issue and make them to realise 
that it is of everyone’s concern 

© Readiness to struggle for their cause 

© Approach to the Issue: not focused on pity but objectively 
present the Injustice and violations of their Rights 

© People should feel that they can win in their struggle for 
Justice. This hope will lead them to participate in all strate- 
gies and process. 


4. Networking for the issues on Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples 
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‘ Networking on the issue of Migrants and Indigenous Peoples 
is process of synergising resources and strength among like- 
minded people. Networking on Migrants or Indigenous Peo- 
ples helps us to have 


1. pool of resources, information, knowledge and skills 
that are required to address their issues 

2. strength of number, diversity, skills and expertise on 
Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 

3. collective bargaining power while dealing on crucial 
issues on Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 


Networks could be Issue based, area specific, identity based. 
They iead for deeper Coalition, Alliance, and Federations 


GOALS OF NETWORKING FOR THE CONCERNS OF MIGRANTS 
OR INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


Various goals based on specific issues related to Migrants or 
Indigenous Peoples and their families are: 


1. Strengthening links with other related individuals and Groups 
focused on the Rights of Migrants or Indigenous Peoples. 


Sharing experiences of Individuals and Groups on their 
struggles of the Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 

Widen the information base with others committed to 
Migrants or Indigenous Peoples. 

Pool the expertise and understand the issues from all 
angles connected to Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 


EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY OF NETWORKING ON 
MIGRANTS OR INDIGENOUS PEOPLES LEAD TO 
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Proper perspective and strategy 
Commonality of issue _ 
Clarity of goals, objectives (Pye 
and activities concerning 
Migrants or Indigenous 
Peoples 

Clearly defined role and 
responsibilities 
Convergence of interests : 
Constant communication and Sn ere rer rere errr rere et errs err 
dialogue for further clarity and commitment 
Coordination as partners 

Collective leadership 

Cultivation of trust with other collaborators on 
Migrants or Indigenous Peoples issues 

Conflict resolution becomes easier 


5. Forming alliances to address the issues of 


Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 


CSHSSCSSSSHSSOSOHSSCHSOSHSEE CHEK OH OSHS HCO HETSESEOHDOOCCOFE 


* It is important to form alliance and have close association with 
those working for the same cause. This leads to Potential allies. 
Greater alliance, greater the impact on the following: 


1. 


AvP wD 


decision makers 
policy makers 
bureaucracy 
legislature 
judiciary 

media 


6. Planning Effective Campaigns for 


: Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
ee : SSCUSHOHTHHSHOHRHHHE HBO HAH OEOE Na! CHOHTHHHOHEHRHEHHHCHHSHHEHHHESHHOHEEOEE 


’ Collect all relevant information relating to campaign includ- 
ing legal information, policy statements, scientific information 
etc. Identify the key players including those 


1. who make decisions on Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
2. Who oppose their concerns 
3. Who have no opinion on their issues 


© Conduct a SWOT analysis (Strength, Weakness, Opportuni- 
ties and Threats) of one’s own and opponents 


Z. Involving the media in addressing the 
concerns of Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 


* @ If the cause is news worthy, media will be interested. Hence 
feed the media-personnel with concrete evidences and data. 
© Activist must convince the media of his or her issue related 
to Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
© Create sympathy on the news makers. With the data, ap- 
peal to his or her senses and compassion enabling sympa- 
thy for their cause 


8. Building Pressure on legislature with regard 
to the Migrants or Indigenous Peoples 
‘9 Legislators are the representatives of people and hence give 

contribute evidences and data on the sufferings and Hu- 
man Rights Violations against them Migrants or Indigenous 
peoples. 

@ Legislators can be informed by inviting them to the Organi- 
sations. workshops or seminars 

@ Use of memorandum- represented by a team either during 
the meeting or later. 


@ Flood of letters — gathered through signature campaign to 
be submitted. 


9. Establish friendly contacts within the democratic 
system through available legal procedures 


SOS SSESESESHSSEHHESESSHHOSSHOSOHSHSHSHEHHSHSHSHHHEHHESHEHHHHHOSHOHOEHHOHHOELE®S 


‘ @ Credible relationships with the power centres 
© Legislature and bureaucracy are the most powerful institu- 
tions in the governance of the country 
© But people are not socially aware of the Rights of the Mi- 
grants or Indigenous Peoples. Therefore this must be built 
through conscientisation process leading to address the leg- 
islators 


10. Monitoring, Evaluation and Review of the 
advocacy measures towards the Entitlements 
of Migrants and Indigenous Peoples 


* Since the strategy deals with change people's mind-set on Mi- 
grants and Indigenous peoples’ Rights as well as in the mind-set 
of policy makers there must be a constant process of Reflection — 
Action — Reflection in every stage of the strategy. This is done 
through | 

1. Campaign coordination done through 
* Steering Committee/Core Group 
*x Lobby Group 
* Communication 
* Research, etc. 
Regular monitoring of strategies, activities etc 
3. Regular evaluation of the progress — pros and cons 
4. Regular review and modification in accordance with the 
required change in the strategies 


N 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS FOR THE SOCIO- 
PASTORAL ADVOCACY TOWARDS 
MIGRANTS AND INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


(Emerged out of the workshop held at the Asian Institute for Social Advocacy— 
AISA-VIII, 26-29 July, 2011, Redemptorist Centre, Pattaya, Thailand) 


mies be x 


1. Theresource materials and powerpoints willbe circulated 
in CD and Book by end of August, 2011. 

2. The OHD will support the Episcopal Commissions for 
Migrants and IPs with periodical updates with best 
practices, victims stories and success stories. 

3. The OHD will collaborate with Church based Organi- 
sations (like ICMC, Pax Christi, Franciscans International, 
CCI, ACPP etc.) in this process and get their potentials 
for capacity building, networking and policy making. 

4. The OHD will network with the related UN agencies 
and other reliable NGOs working on Migrants and IPs 
to create linkages between them and the conferences. 


y 4 


f 


: B. At the Conference/National Level 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSTHEHSSHEHESSHESHSSHESHSHHHSHHSSHHHSHSEHHHS 


Due to the growing concern of the issue of Migration and 
IPs in Asia, the Episcopal Conferences are requested to give 
special focus to the ministry of migrants and IPs (where 
applicable) through the establishment of aCommission either 
independently or as part of labour or JP Commissions. 

The Episcopal Commissions for Migrants, IPs and Justice 
and Peace together with Caritas could focus on a country 
wise joint action plans for Migrants and IPs. 

It is proposed that a Pastoral Letter for the Migration Day, 
18" December be prepared by the Migrant Commission of 
the Conference with concrete action plans and circulated 
widely. | 
The Migrants Commissions are to take up lobbying and 
advocacy work with respective government ministries 
towards safe migration and implement them through 
Diocesan Commissions. 

It is proposed that each Migrants commission develop 
guidelines to the (domestic and overseas) migrants on their 
socio pastoral entitlements and make them known widely. 


: C. At the diocesan Level 


1. 


SSSSHOSSSHSHEHSHRHEHTHEHRSHHSHREHEHOSHHOHHEHHHHEHE 


It is proposed that in every diocese that Pastoral Ministry 
for the Migrants (PMM) be established to take care of the 
spiritual and pastoral needs of the migrants. 

Special preference must be given to the domestic migrants 
and IPs in our institutions for education, health and 
social welfare. Efforts are to be made for sponsorship and 
subsidy to support them. 

It is suggested that in our magazines and journals a page 
be allotted to focus on labour news, employment etc. to 
help the migrants and IPs. 

It is proposed that that every diocesan migrant/IP com- 
missions have a grievance cell to protect the Rights of the 
Migrants and IPs. 

It is proposed that there be a chaplain for migrants in 
the Cities/towns where different language is spoken by a 
sizable number of migrants. 

It is proposed that the Migrant and IP Commissions through 
the parishes/BCCs collect the data of migrants who are 
entering into their diocesan territory in order to offer them 


strategic support. 


©CFSeeePesOeeCOeoeHeeeeneeeoeesee 


PARTICIPANTS’ LIST 


(Delegates of Countries and organisations) 
‘* 


: NUNCIATURE 


I. APOSTOLIC NUNCIATURE 


1. Abp. Giovanni D’Aniello 
Apostolic Nuncio 

P.O. Box 12-178 

217 Sathom Tai Road 

Bangkok 10120, Thailand 

Tel. No.: (+ 66 2) 212 5853/4 

Fax No.: (+ 66 2) 212 0932 

Email: nuntiusthl@csloxinfo.com 


2. Fr. Ingacio Ceffalia 

P.O. Box 12-178 

217 Sathom Tai Road 

Bartgkok 10120, Thailand 
TelNo.: (+ 66 2) 212 5853/4 

Fax No.: (+ 66 2) 212 0932 

Email: nuntiusthl@csloxinfo.com 


: FABC Office 


CCOSeOeR SHOR HEH RMSE ORHOES 
dl 


’ I. FABC OFFICE 
3. Fr. Raymond O’Toole, SFM 


Assistant Secretary General 
4/F, Holy Cross Centre 

72 YiuHing Road, Sai Wan Ho 
Hong Kong, SAR 

Tel. No.: (+852) 3904 1121 

Fax No.: (+852) 3904 1124 
Mobile: (+852) 9425 4830 
Email: fabc@hkdavc.com; 
rotoole2003@yahoo.ca 
Website: www.fabc.org 


> TIE. HONG KONG 


: Country-wise Participation 


See ee eeeoeeeeoe eevee eeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeenesr 


4. Mr. Lai, Yan Ho (Eric) 

6/F, Holy Cross Centre 

72 YiuHing Road, Sai Wan Ho 
Hong Kong, SAR 

Tel. No.: (+852) 309 3869 

Fax No.: (+852) 2539 8023 
Email: laiyanhoeric@gmail.com 


5. Ms. Jackie Hung Ling Yu 

6/F, Holy Cross Centre 

72 YiuHing Road, Sai Wan Ho 
Hong Kong, SAR 

Tel. No.: (+852) 2560 3865 

Fax No.: (+852) 2539 8023 

Email: jackie@hkjp.org,hkjp@hkjp. 
org 


IV. SOUTH KOREA 


6. Mr. Paul Hwang Kyung 
Hoon 

3F 32-2 Dang-san-dong 2-ga 
Yeongdeungpo-gu, Seoul 

Korea 150-042 

Tel. No.: (+ 82 2) 2612 8344 

Fax No.: (+ 82 2) 2612 8346 
Email: ca_paul2004@yahoo.co.kr 


Vv. SINGAPORE 


7. Mr. SinapanSamydorai 
B-407 Pandan Gardens #13-49 
Singapore 600407 

Tel.No.: (+65) 9479 1906 
Email: samysd@pacific.net.sg 


VI. MALAYSIA 


8. Fr. Mitchel Anthony Joseph 
Archdiocesan Office for Human 
Development 

5 Jalan Bukit Nanas, Kuala 
Lumpur 

50250 Malaysia 

Tel. No.: (+60 3) 2078 0239 

Fax No.: (+60 3) 2078 1560 
Email: aohd@streamyx.com 


9. Ms. Cheryl Lee Chan 

3-0-8 Pantai Panoranma 

Jin 112 H off Jln Kerinci 

59200 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 
Tel. No.: (+60 57) 882 2248 
Email: moonbeam.lee@gmail.com 


Vil. PHILIPPINES 


10. Fr. Edwin Corros 
Executive Secretary, CBCP — 
ECMI 

470 Gen. Luna Street 
Intramuros, Manila, Philippines 
Tel. No.: (+63 2) 527 4135 

Email: edwindurocorros@gmail. 
com 


Vill. MYANMAR 


11. Fr. Louis SoeLwin 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
Myanmar 

292 (A) Pyay Road, Sanchaung 
Yangon, Myanmar 

Email: soelwin.louis@gmail.com 


12. Ms. Nang Nyo Mie Than 
292/APyay Road, Sanchaung 
Yangon, Myanmar 

Tel. No.: (+ 95 1) 532 352 
Email: nyomie07@gmail.com 


IX. SRILANKA 


13. Mr.K. Theivendirarajah 
Caritas Sri Lanka (SEDEC) 
133 Kynsey Road 

Colombo 8, Sri Lanka 

Tel. No.: (+ 94 11) 266 2475 
Fax No.: (+ 94 11) 269 5136 
Email: sedec06@yahoo.com 


14. Fr. RanjamalMoraes 

Sts. Peter & Paul’s Cathedral 
Ratnapura, Sri Lanka 

Tel. No.: (+ 94 45) 222 2176 

Fax No.: (+ 94 45) 222 2176 
Email: ranjamal/moraes@yahoo. 
com 


X. INDIA 


15. Fr. A. Maria Arul Raja, SJ 
Arul Kadal 

136, San Thome High Road. 
Chennai — 600028, India 

Tel. No.: (+91 94) 4426 6657 
Email: amarajasj@gmail.com 


x1. PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
16. Fr. Zachary Miroi 

Catholic Church, Diocese of 
Antape 

P.O. Box 179 Antape 

Sawdaun Province, Papua New 
Guinea 

Tel. No.: 4572046 

Email: dtpa_ledla@global.net.pq 


XII. CAMBODIA 

17. Mr. Sovicea Vann 
Student of Burapha University 
Chonburi 

Thailand 
Sovichea.vann@gmail.com 


18. Ms. Khun Mai 


Cambodian Migrant 
C/O Sovicea Vann 
Student of Burapha University 
Chonburi, Thailand 


Xl. THAILAND 


19. Ms. JirapatPilachan 
Caritas Thailand - NCCM 
Yannawa, Bangkok 10120, 
Thailand 

Mobile: (+66 81) 480 9652 
Email: ffyogi@yahoo.com.au 


20. Fr. Peter 
ChaiyotCharoenkun 

St. Paul Catholic Church 

59 Moo 10, Huaytong 
Maewin, Maewang 

Chiang Mai 50360, Thailand 
Mobile: (+66 084)806 0064 
Email: pyot18@hotmail.com 


21. Fr. Carl Rein 

Maryknoll Missionary 
Jomathew Plaza condotel 406 
M.12, Jomthien Peach Road, 
Nongprue, Banglamung, 
Pattaya City 


N 
.' 


: Organisations 


’ XIv. CARITAS ASIA 


22. Fr. Bonnie Menders 
Caritas Asia 

10th Floor, Phaholyothin Place 
Building 

408/42 Phaholyothin Road, 
Phayathai, Bangkok - 10400 
Thailand. 

Tel. No.:(+66 2) 619 0634 up to 8 
Fax No.:(+66 2) 619 0639 
Email: asiacaritas@gmail.com; 
mendesbon@hotmail.com 


Franciscans 


: International 


Sve eeeoeeeeoeeeeeeeeoeevueneeee 


* 23. Mr. MatheusTuniewics 


St. Gabriel Foundation 
SukhumvitSoi 55 
ThonglorSoi 25 

Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Email: m.tuniewicz@fiop.org 


24. Mr. Sanjay Gathia 
St. Gabriel Foundation 
SukhumvitSoi 55 
ThonglorSoi 25 
Bangkok, 

Thailand 

Email: s.gathia@fiop.org 


Cardijn Community 


: International 


Oo CeCHHCeSOHeoeeeeoneeeeoneeoe eee 


* 25. Mr. V. Susairaj 


58, Chinna Kulandai Main Street 
Maduma Nagar, Perambua 

Chennai 600011, India 

Tel. No.: (+94 4) 428 7738 

Email: jeevajythichennai@gmail. ° 
com 


Franciscan Sisters 
of Immaculate 


: Conception 


Ceeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


* 26. Sr. EstrellitaLantin, SFIC 


57/3 Soi 20 WiphawadeeRungsit 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Tel. No.: (+66 81) 647 6856 
Email: srlital14@yahoo.com 


Asian Centre for Progress 
: of Peoples - ACPP 


SeCeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeese 
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* 27. Ms. Terence Amythest 
Gemma P. Osorio 
Asian Center for the Progress of 
Peoples (ACPP) 
1/F Princess Margaret Road 
Kowloon, Hong Kong SAR 
Mobile: (+ 63 917) 845 0512 
Email: terence.osorio@hotmail.com 


28. Mr. James Tan 

1/F, 52 Princess Margaret Road 
Homantin, Kowloon 

Hong Kong SAR 

Tel. No.: (+852 2714 5123 
Email: hotline@acpp.org 


29. Ms. KataleeSikharangkura 


27 SaiToongsettiYeak 16 
Bagna-Trad Rd., Bangkok, 
Thailand 

Mobile: (+66 08) 9047 7505 
Email: skatal8@hotmail.com 


: Resource Persons 

* 30. Fr. Felix Wilfred 
Director 
Asian Centre for Cross Cultural 
Studies 
40/6A, PanayurKuppam Road 
Sholinganallur Post 
Panayur, Chennai 600 119 
Tamilnadu, India 
Tel: + 91- 44 - 24530206 
Fax: + 91 - 44 - 24530443 
Email: felixwilfred@gmail.com 
Web: www.accschennai.com; 
www.concilium.in 


31. Mr. Joachim Francis 
Xavier 

B-7-2 Casa Idaman Condo 
Jalan 1/120, Kg. Batu Mda 
51100 Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

Mobile: (+60 16) 410 0264 
Email: joa.xavier@gmail.com 


32. Fr. EwaldDinter, SVD 
Mangyan Mission 

Calapan City 

5200 Oriental Mindoro 
Philippines 

Tel. No.: (+63 43) 288 3048 
Fax No.: (+63 43) 441 0565 
Email: ehdinter@yahoo.com 


33. Fr. John Murray 
Caritas Thailand - NCCM 
Yannawa, Bangkok 10120 | 
Thailand 

Mobile: (+66 81) 480 9652 
Email: ffyogi@yahoo.com.au 


34. Fr. Antoine Sondag 
75 Rue Du Javelot 

75013 Paris, France 

Tel. No.: (+33 6) 1075 4862 
Email: asondag57@yahoo.fr 


35. Fr. Cyril 
NiphotTHiannihan, 

RTRC ( Research&Training for 
Religio-cultural Community) 
106 Moo 9 Sampooloi, Diosaket, 
CHangmai, 

50220-Thailand 

Tel: 053-960203 

Email: cehumchon@hotmail.com 


OHD SECRETARIAT / 
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- 36. Ms. Tess M. Aparente 
FABC Office of Human 
Development ‘ 
1451 P. Guevarra St., Sta. Cruz 
Manila 1014, Philippines 

Tel. No. (+ 63 2) 731 3768 

Fax No.: (+63 2) 743 2618 
Email: fabcohd@gmail.com, 


aparentesm@rocketmail.com 


37. Sr. Mariola D’Souza 
Santa Cruz Convent 
Kulshekar, Mangalore, 575005 
India 

Tel. No.: (+91 95) 9188 5468 
Email: mariolabs@gmail.com 


38. Fr. Nithiya Sagayam, 
OFM Cap. 

Executive Secretary 

FABC Office of Human 
Development 

St. Mathias Church 

23, Kamaraj salai, Ashok Nagar, 
Chennai — 600 083, India 
Mobile: (+91-944) 5548000 
Email: nithiyas@gmail.com, 
fabcohd@gmail.com 

skype: nithiyasagayam 


GUIDANCE FOR GROUP WORK FOR PRESENT 


———ANALYSIS AND FUTURE PLANS FOR MINISTRY _ 
IN THE COUNTRY / EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 


Time frame | Activities | Area of focus 


—Fr, Nithiya OFM.Cap (nithiyas@gmail.com) 


What are the present undertakings in your country / 
Conference towards Migrants and Indigenous Peoples? 
Whatare the strategies that work well? — the best practices 
that need to be continued and strengthened for better? 
What are the difficulties you face in your ministries? What 
need to be done within your potential to eliminate them? 
What elements and strategies to be added to make the 
work effective? 

Details of the key collaborators and Organisations 
available in the civil society? 

Details of the Government offices and officials that need 
to be networked for an effective ministry for Migrants 
and IPs 

What are the legal /constitutional entitlements in your 
country for the entitlements of Migrants and IPs? How 
best you can obtain them? 

Future undertakings — Matrix for an effective ministry 
for the migrants and IPs 


Target people/| Strategies to | Expected 


1—3 months 


group be followed | Results 


Name of the Country __________ Name off the Conference 


Contact Person———$—_$—__—_—_———$—$ a 


SOCIO 


PASTORAL ADVOCACY OF THE CHURCH TO 


THE CHALLENGES OF MIGRANTS IN YOUR COUNTY 


No. 


Basic information 


‘Name of the country . 


‘Name of the Commission: Justice and Peace 


Details of the Commission/ 
: Episcopal Conference 


Details of church on the Migrants 
Hong Kong 


: Commission, Hong Kong Catholic Diocese 

: President (John CHUNG), Secretary (Lina CHAN) 
Contact address : 6/F., Holy Cross Centre, 72 Yiu Hing 
: Road, Sai Wan Ho,Hong Kong 


: Phone : (852) 2560 3865; Email: info@hkjp.org 


‘No of Migrants outside the country : Unknown 


Five major Challenges of the 
: Migrants of your country 


:— No. of Domestic Migrants: Around 250K 
: — Percentage of the migrants in the country : 3.5% 


: — Percentage of Migrants among the Catholics/protestants: 5% 


. No residence status 
. Social Discrimination 


. Abuses from the agents & the employers 
. Cultural differences & language barriers 


a 

2 
: 3. Low Wages 
4 

5 


7 What has been done by 
: the Church so far to these 
: challenges? 


1 
72 
ae Shelter 
:4 


. Pastoral Care 
. Information Exchange 


. Solidarity Service 


10. 


: What are the specific advoca- ; 
: cy activities the church could ; 
: still do to them towards their 
challenges and struggles? 


| Church Organisations and 


- other NGOs, in your 
country, the Church needs 
to interact with 

: (Names, Emails, websites) 


Details of the various Gov-_ 
- ernment offices and Commis- 
- Sions/ministries for Migrants : 


for future interactions 


Priority concerns. activi- 


ties and challenges the 


: Church should focus on 


‘Migrants 


7 for OHD-FABC for an 
Asia level commitment 


for Migrants 


. Spirituality 
. Policy Advocacy 


1 

:2 

: 3. Organization for social action 
4 


. Education 


- 1. Mission for Migrant Workers, St. John’s Cathedral, An- 


glican Church of Hong Kong (http://www. 
migrants.net/_index.htm / mission@migrants.net) 


1. Labour and Welfare Bureau (http://www.lwb.gov.hk/ ) 
2. Immigration Department (http://www.immd.gov.hk/ ) 
3. Labour Department (http://www. labour.gov.hk/front.htm) 


:* There is no specific offices for migrant workers in Hong 
: Kong | 


1. Constructed-bias between migrant workers and 


local citizens 


2. Inter-national resoucrce support in Asia 
3. Solidarity service in Asia 
4, Documents carrying significance over Dioceses 


around Asia 


REPORT FROM INDIA 
—Fr. Jose Vattakuzhy 


Labour Commission, Episcopal Conference of India 


: 1. International Migration 

* Today Indian is a major country of origin, destinations and transit of 
migration, with a long history of attracting and sending people to oth- 
er lands, but the contemporarily Indian migration has a short history 
of about 175 years'. During colonial period (British period) millions 
of Indian labourers were sent to countries such as Mauritius, Carib- 
bean islands, Fiji and South Africa by British from Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar to work as plantation workers. In the 20th century semi-skilled 
Indians migrated to the neighbouring countries such as Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Srilanka, Brunei and African coun- 
tries as artisans, traders and factory workers. In recent times, pro- 
fessionals like doctors, engineers, software engineers, management 
consultants, financial experts, media persons, migrated to countries 
such as USA, Canada, UK, Australia, New Zealand and Germany, 
etc. These professional are highly educated, the highest paid. 

Data on Migration was first recorded in the first Census of India 
conducted in 1881 up to 20112. This data were recorded on the ba- 
sis of place of birth and place of last residence. Life-time migrant 
means if the place of birth is different from the place of enumera- 
tion. Migrant by place of last residence means if the place of last 
residence is different from the place of enumeration. According to 
available latest 2001censu, shows that the total number of migrants 
was 31.4 crore. Indian Migration Report’ gives Indian Emigration 
and Immigration chart as below 

| 


: 64,95,293 : 61,43,598 


Indian Emigrants In Immigrants in India from 


se tcntshstiseansesk tube e OS he DBD SR EES S Sle hi Stitt ita tit fi mnitit fe tt R Bab RAS AR 2 Mat Affe Bit BRS BRS Be Bel S.8 lets Salts fate Stale 


alae 


seo sth ttc a te Bh SSB D8 Ota Ds Safa By Sa Site fetishes filial clita ote tebe ty atu a 


lal 


OO SO OIL ene Ba EE aie a ERI 


: 90,59,422 


1 Khandria Binod (Ed), India Migrantion Report 2009, Past, Presnt and the 
Future Outlook, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

2 Tbid. 

3 [bid. 


The interesting point is to be registered here is the difference 
between Indian Emigrants in and Immigrants in India from 
other countries. 


: 2. Issues Related International Migrants 


COKCSCHOHTETHTHHOSHTHSHEHHEOKDEHEHHSHEHHEHEOE SSCS SCOHO HREOC OHOBHHEES eevee eeeeeveeeee 


* 2.1 WE COULD IDENTIFY THE PROBLEMS FACED BY 
OVERSEAS WORKERS BEFORE LEAVING THE COUNTRY ARE: 
The fake recruiting agencies which are charging for visa and 
collecting over fees etc, the over burden the official formalities 
before leaving, lack of governmental programs to prepare the 
positional migrant worker for the new environment and sys- 
tem will be moving into, inadequate facilities from the part of 
governments and regional offices at state level. 


2.2. PROBLEMS FACED BY OVERSEAS WORKERS AT 
DESTINATION COUNTRIES ARE 

1 Strict regulations towards migrant workers due to fear 
of having migrant worker become permanent resident 
and today terrorism. Migrant worker is considered as 
having low skills. They are not allowed to stay longer 
than their employment contract will allow. Migrant 
workers are not allowed to seek new employment under 
existing visa. Laws against marrying citizen of the host 
country, Deportation of women migrant workers in case 
of pregnancy and also sometimes problem of sending 
back the worker before the expiry of the contract. 

2 Harassment and Racism. Migrant workers are often 
subjected to verbal, physical harassment. A temporary 
worker going aboard on legitimate visas are also harassed 
by foreign employers. Documents of migrant workers are 
confiscated by employers/employment agencies on arrival 
in the host country, and leave them undocumented. The 
discriminatory treatment of migrant worker maintained 
by the general public of the host countries is yet another 
ground for concern. 

3 Job Substitution. Many are betrayed or given menial jobs. 
Most of the time migrant workers receive low salaries 
than promised. 


2.3. 


Labour Exploitation. Long working hours has been 
happening very often without rest day. Inadequate living 
conditions, insufficient food and accommodation and 
unpaid wages. Unsafe working environment is pervading 
often on unsafe machinery that often result in accident 
and no heath protection of benefits .The organized way 
of exploitation has been occurring by way of taking away 
the money and forced to enter unwanted jobs 

Physical Abuse. Migrant workers are often severely 
beaten leading to serious the injuries or death. Women are 
mostly employed as domestic workers, heath workers, in 
the entertainment and sex industry. They are vulnerable 
and at considerable risk to AIDS and other associated 
diseases. 

Disowned. The protection and monitoring the system of 
ensuring the migrant workers’ rights are minimal and 
nil. In the case of death or disability migrant workers are 
not covered by insurance; their employers and requiting 
agencies refuse to pay for their passage home. 
Abandoned. Many of Migrant workers suffer alienation, 
loneliness and find it difficult to cope with new place, 
culture, exploitative working conditions as they are on 
their own. Often they are not allowed to interact/associate 
with other migrants. They are treated as unequal under 
foreign laws. They are often arrested, detained and 
deported without due process. As a result they have 
no emotional support when they have problems and 
unaware of whom to go to for help. At penal level migrant 
worker suffer from broken homes as wall. 

Opposition by local unions. In some ways the opposition 
posed by the local labour unions against the importation 
of workers on two grounds of taking up of jobs of locals 
and effect of reducing the wage structure. 


POST MIGRATION PROBLEMS ARE 


The reentry into the economics of the home country is difficult 


after 


migration. Many find reintegration into their family/so- 


ciety is a problem. Migrants’ children get lack of the support 


of parents during their formative years, the materialistic and 
consumerist values are high among returnees, The broken 
families rate is high due to unfaithfulness among the migrants, 
Migrant workers’ rights are not recognized as human rights, 
No right of equality-between common citizen and migrants 
is prevailing and there is welfare scheme for migrant worker, 
though country received a good amount of remittance from 
migrant workers 


: Be 
* Internal migration (within the country) migration is largest in 
India. Maharashtra has received maximum net in-migrants. 
Net out-migrants of state are from Uttar Pradesh, Kerala and 
Bihar. Greater Mumbai receive maximum net in-migrants for 
urban areas. Today there are many migrant tribals form Bihar, 
Orissa states in various villages, towns and cities in TamilNadu 
and Kerala. Delhi is recently filled with people from south, 
northeast and north of country. Majority of male migrate due 
to work and employment reasons. . Majority of female migrate 
due to marriage reasons. 

In the case of most intra-state and inter-state unskilled and 
semi-skilled migrants, migrant laborers run high risks of ex- 
ploitation for they are exposed to large uncertainties and lack 
access to information and knowledge, thus making it very dif- 
ficult for them to switch jobs in case of dissatisfaction with the 
current employer. Because of their option-less situation, these 
labourers less bargaining power and thereby fail to negotiate 
reasonable pay scales and fair working conditions with the 
contractors. They are unorganized sector workers. 

Most migrants live in open spaces; make shift shelters or 
illegal settlements, which lack the basic infrastructure and ac- 
cess to civic amenities. They have no local ration cards which 
can provide them their food at subsidized rates through the 
Public Distribution system. They are highly prone to occupa- 
tional health hazards and vulnerable to epidemics including 
HIV/AIDS. 


Since the migrants are mobile, their children have no creche 
facilities or access to schooling. They do not come under the 
purview of either the local government or the NGO programs 
for they do not belong to that particular region. So citing the 
problem of monitoring, most agencies leave them outside the 
scope of development intervention. 

In India, labour migrants are largely found in the devel- 
oped states, the traditional migrant-receiving states, typically, 
coming from underdeveloped regions of the country and be- 
ing comprised primarily of the most marginalized sectors of 
society, namely the Tribals and the Scheduled Castes (SCs). 
These migrants are entirely without legal protection or social 
security. They are “invisible”, and are not acknowledged and 
are denied access even to basic amenities in most of the cases. 
They have no identity in the places where they live and no 
voice in the places they have left behind 

Migration offers a very fertile ground for traffickers.. In India, 
migrants who leave their homes in search for better employ- 
ment opportunities and marital prospects, fall easy preys to 
traffickers. India performs all the three roles of being a country 
of origin, transit and destination in the process of trafficking. 
At a country level, India is ranked high in the citation index 
as a country of origin and destination and is ranked medium 
in the citation index as a country of transit*. Alongside cross- 
border trafficking, internal trafficking of women, children and 
men for purposes of sexual exploitation, domestic servitude, 
bonded labour, and indentured servitude too is widespread. 


4. Government Involvement in the 
issues of Migrants 


: The Internal and external migration flows are regulated by 
the government. The main instruments of regulations for both 
types of migration are “The Interstate migrant workmen (regu- 
lation of employment and conditions of service act, 1979 and 
the Emigration Act of 1983. These acts deal with departure of 
workers either for overseas or another states contractual em- 
ployment and seeks to safeguard their interests. 


———— 
‘ Trafficking in Persons — Global Patterns, UNODC 2008 


The central government has a migrant ministry called the 
“Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs .Recent development 
from part the government is that migrant got voting right in 
the election of India, provided they should come to country 
for voting Some State governments have also taken initiatives 
in setting up support systems for migrants, for eg. ‘Norka’ and 
‘Root ‘ of Kerala , Overseas Manpower Company of Andhra 
Pradesh and Haryana. Apart from these government initia- 
tives there are some local and state level NGOs that support 
various issues of the migrants .They are doing some advocacy 
and lobbying work for the rights of the migrants. There are 
instances in which both governmental and non -government 
organization have intervened to reduce the costs of migration 
and to increase its benefits to the migrants. 


: 5. Involvement of the Church in migrant issues 


SOSH HHHSHHHSHTOHAHOKCT OOH H EOE OSE TELE HORE LOSSEESCEEOESSESES @eeeeeeevteeeeeeeeeeeneee 


‘ The Church in India have been dealing with the issues of mi- 


grants through CBCI Labour Commission through parishes 
and non —government bodies; they are providing help to deal 
with their issues and approach different bodies, embassies and 
different NGO's 

Every year, the ‘message on migrants’ in connection with 
internal migrant day, has been circulated among 164 Arch/Di- 
oceses all over India. The timely views and other day -to -day 
issues On migrants and refugees have been made available to 
all in printed form. It makes them aware of whom to approach 
and how they can get help in their sufferings. All these are 
possible through regional set ups of CBCI and National Move- 
ments .The seminars, workshops on issues and problems of 
migrants and refugees provide people with awareness, right 
guidance and hopeful ways of protection. 

Through its website www.cbcilabour.info, the Labour Com- 
mission offers registration and assistance needed for the prob- 
lems they are facing .This work helps the Commissions for the 
welfare of the migrants, legal assistance, departure training 
and post migration counseling. 


Besides other labour Movements/Unions, commission have 
also the Pastoral Care of Nomads in India (PACNI) movement, 
which is particularly working for people who move as nomads 
to accomplish their work ,given that they are not considered 
for any kind of aid or protection and are avoided and unpro- 
tected . PACNI provides both financial and non financial as- 
sistance in the manner they require. 

With regards to refugees Church NGOs are nodal agencies 
of UNCHR to identify refuges in the country -In Indian there 
are refugees from Afghanistan, Israel, Sri Lanka, South Africa 
etc. In Delhi city itself there are about 22000 refugees living” 


6. Challenges of Indian Migrants’ issues in the 
context of ‘Caritas in Veritate’ 


DOR COKE ESSHSEEHERHESHSHEESHSHEHOHHHOHES HOSES OSLO EHEESSSOEOES 


‘ In spite of the large scale of migration in absolute numbers 
of people involved and India’s long history of population and 
labour mobility, labour migration has rarely been reliably 
studied. Hardly any regular and comprehensive institutional 
mechanism for collecting ,maintaining and disseminating sys- 
tematic information on international and national migration 
exists expecting a few individual initiatives here and there.° 
Migrant are disadvantaged as labourers and labour laws 
dealing with them are weakly implemented. Poor Migrants 
have very little bargaining power. Internal migrants are also 
employed in the unorganized sector, where the lack of regu- 
lation compounds their vulnerability’ .laws and regulations 
concerning working conditions of migrants are largely ineffec- 
tive. The condition of the immigration Act of 1983 is also fac- 
ing similar challenges .Both acts of regarding internal and in- 
ternational don’t speak about the social and psychological well 
being of the migrant workers. Both acts are not sufficient to 
deal with issue of migrants after placement. So It is needed the 


5’ Hindustan times daily June 8,2011 

6 Khandria Binod (Ed),India Migrantion Report 2009 ,Past,Presnt and the 
Future Outlook, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

7 Inter state migration Act 1979 


amendment. Indian approach on migration should be a holis- 
tic development policies rather than a external development*, 
wherein a comprehensive protection of migrants’ rights would 
take place. The right based approach include negotiation and 
facilitation of inter-governmental systems for the mobility of 
low and ratification‘and implementation of instruments de- 
signed to protect migrants’ rights by ILO” 

In this regard Caritas in Veritate says migration is mas- 
sive and requires bold policies of international cooperation 
between the countries of origin and destination with support 
different legislative systems to safeguard the rights and needs 
of migrants and their families and those of the host countries 
because migrants are not commodities as factor production 
but they are significant contributions to the economic develop- 
ment of the host country and of their home country (through 
remittances)!” 


* UN Human Development 2009 
” 97 and 143 ILO convention on Migrant workers 
® Caritas in Veritate Para 21 


SOCIO PASTORAL ADVOCACY OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE CHALLENGES OF MIGRANTS IN YOUR COUNTY '} 


No. Basic information 


; Details of the Commission/ 
_ Episcopal Conference 


- Migrants of your country 


_What has been done by the 
5. ‘| Church so far to these 
challenges? 


7 What are the specific advoca- : 
- cy activities the church could : 
: still do to them towards their : 


_ challenges and struggles? 


Details of some of the Church 
Organisations and other 

7 | NGOs, in your country, the 
Church needs to interact 
with(Names, Emails, websites) 


Five major Challenges of the 


Details of church on the Migrants 


- President; Bishop Isaac Danu 

: Contact address: Catholic Diocesan Center 

: Catholic Church Compound 

: Khay Mar Str., Taungngu 01801 

- Phone : 95-54-24297; Email: issacdanu@gmail.com 


-- No. of Domestic Migrants: no reliable census 

:~ % of the migrants in the country: no reliable census 
-— % of Migrants among the Catholics/protestants: 

: no reliable census 


oa cen na ee tititie tt titcf Sit BPR B88 RBBB BBS BSD MRD D8 So LeSi tite oh eae ee cialstt see Let stch hoch Ml Bi Died t Yt0i Siti eats 


2. Limited access to support and legal systems in case of abuse 


: diseases 
-5. Absence of legal documents 


LALO EL MTT UU VOWOeNUuCCeeeneesewrerevererrerererreves ses vee 


In domestic; 
‘1. conduct trafficking awareness training at community 
:  Jevel ( by diocesan Karuna, Good Shepherded Sister 
Congregation) 
2. jointly with World vision Myanmar, referral cases done 
: for domestic Migrants 
- 3. provide vocational trainings, especially to the youths 
- (provide skill and essential assets to create income by 
: their own to prevent migration) 
‘4. Provide educational support to the most vulnerable 
- children including children of internal displaced peo- 


: or to run small business 

: 3. School support to vulnerable students 

4. Income generating programs for poor families; micro 
financing, sustainable agriculture, livestock breeding, 
fishery, etc) 


1. Caritas families in- country, especially CT, 16 Diocesan 
Karuna offices 

2. Local faith based organizations; Metta, MCC etc 

3. Religious congregations (Sister of Good Shepherd) 


1. Name: Ministry of Social Welfare 
: Details of the various , 2 Name: Ministry of Home affair 
: Commissions/ministries 


3. Name: IOM Myanmar _ 


: for Migrants for future 
: interactions : 12th floor, Traders Hotel oe 
(names, emails, websites etc) waza, — or —_ —_— Myanmar : 

$5 concern: As for: KMSS, no official registration, 

which may cause illegal (Only Bishops’ Confer- 
Priority concerns. activi- | ence registered) 

9 ties and challenges the _: Concern: too risky, no safety for implementer 

' Church should focus on 2. focus: take initiative to collaborate/ advocate 

: Migrants : with Government or authority 


3. in urban: high restrictions 


: Your concrete suggestions | 
‘forOHD-FABC foran | 
Asia level commitment 3. assist the m grants and the: ization issue 

_ for Migrants Church plays role to help to maintain good rela: 
| _tion between the other governments for addr ressing 
migration issue: in order to reduce unsafe migra- 
tion ee 
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SOCIO PASTORAL ADVOCACY OF THE CHURCH TO 
THE CHALLENGES OF IPs IN YOUR COUNTY 


No. Basic information | 


1. | Name of the country 


Details of the Commission/ | 


Details of church on the IPs 


: President: Bishop Raymond Sumlut Gam 


Director: Fr. Louis Soe Lwin 
Contact address: CBCM, 292/A Pyay Road, Sanchaung P.O, 


Yangon 11111, Myanmar 


- Phone : 95-1-525868 / 532352 
: Email: soelwin.louis@gmail.com 


The seven largest indigenous groups or groupings are the 

Karen, Kachin, Karenni, shan, Chin, Arakan and Mon. 

Mainly located along the country’s border, in seven states 
~ Percentage of the IPs in the country 

Approximately 60 % of the population belong to major 

Burma ethnic group and around 40% to various non-Burma 

ethnic nationality groups 


| ~ Percentage of IPs among the Catholics/ protestants 


Approximately 4 % of the population is Christian 
(3% Baptist, 1% Catholic) 


Child soldier is a problem especially in Karen and 
Arakan state. Child trafficking is a problem especially 
in Shan, Karen and Mon state. 


: 2. Economic situation; food insecurity, insufficient in- 


. _ Episcopal Conference 

3 | Some data about the Indig- 
‘ | enous peoples 

4 7 Five major Challenges of 


- the IPs of your country 


come and a shortage of economic assets at household 
level. According to 2010 census done by UNDP and 
avidiiv , the poverty ranking of IPs by state shows; Chin 
73%, Arakan 44%, Shan 33%, Kachin 30%, Kayin 18%, 
Mon 18% and Karenni 11%. 


3. Health: general health and access to adequate health- 


care is also very poor, especially in rural and borders’ 
areas. (malaria, HIV/AIDS are major problem). In 
many areas, they have to travel larger towns. 


4. Education: lack of facilities, teachers and resources 


and increasingly high costs of education. No chance to 
learn IPs rights. Forbidden to learn IP native language 
in schools. 


-5. Natural resource exploitation: especial access to land is 


increasingly difficult and food security and food sover- 
eignty becomes more difficult to achieve for IPs 


Especially for IP in Kayin, Karenni, Kachin, Chin, Shan 

: and Mon 

:1. Relief supports (food distribution, shelter, water sup- 
ply etc.) te IDPs who affected by disasters, armed con- 
flicts and emergency medical operation. 

2. Income generating activities are widely implemented 

\. at 16 dioceses, through applying strategic planning 

- ~ rooted in CST of the Church, regardless of religion or 
race. Activities involved loan to small farmers, microfi- 

: Nance groups 

: 3. Jointly collaboration and partnership with funding 

: agencies such as Caritas Partners, Manos Unidas, 

, What has been dane Opthos: Cc "AFOD, Misereor, Unicef, programs for healthcare at 
community level is widely operated at all 16 diocese. 
Activities involved education and awareness raising 
training, WATSAN provision, trained to community 
health workers and medical supplies. 

:4. Scholarship to local poor students in colleges and uni- 
versity level, ECCD program coordinated by KMSS 
has become one of the most successful programs in all _ 
the dioceses. The activities involved parent/ caregiver 
education training, teacher trainings and material sup- 

: porting, etc. EXCEL programs : 

: 5. One or two dioceses achieved for communities to access 

: land and forestry rights, but mostly not much activities : 


Church so far to their 
: challenges? 


Details of some of the 
: Church Organisations and 

: other NGOs, in your 1 ; ; 
country the Church needs some NGOs/INGOs are working on Thai border. 
: to interact with 

: (Names, Emails, websites) 


vere 


os 


rte rerert ein 


should focus on IPs 


1 Name: Ministry of Social Welfare 
-2. Name: Myanmar Women’s Federation 
3. Name: Episcopal Commission for Education 


Address: CBCM, 292/A Pyay Road, Sanchaung P.O, 


mission for Health Pastoral Care 
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‘1. unpredictable local political situation 
: 2. poor transportation( rainy season) and communication 
: Priority concerns. activities - 
_and challenges the Church : 


(whole year) 

. low education of local communities (have to spend 
more time/days than expected) 

. much gaps in development works because of few 
INGOs and restrictions ned on them 


(10. | for OHD-FABC for an Asia = 2. 


level commitment for IPs 


3k Picante pee rete ethnic groups ~ 


PAKISTAN 


—Fr. Bonnie Mendes 


Last month, I had the opportunity of travelling around Paki- 
stan, moving across the country, from one Province to the oth- 
er, covering all seven Catholic dioceses of the country, The hot 
summer and long hours of electric failures did not make the 
journey easy. The law and order situation made it even harder. 
I can only repeat the assessment of all critics: the situation in 
Pakistan is grim. 

With each passing day the situation in Pakistan gets from 
bad to worse. some analysts think it cannot become worse, but 
somehow it does get worse. In Karachi Pathans are fighting the 
Mohajirs (Urdu speaking settlers from India in 1947); In interior 
Sindh, poor tribals, indigenous people and migrants — especially 
the Hindus find life very difficult. They are easily suspected of 
being spies of the neighbouring country. In Baluchistan the Bal- 
uchis are demanding their rights. 

In the North, the Taliban have entrenched themselves among 
the people and it is hard to distinguish between a friend and 
a foe. Foreign wanted suspects are hiding among the people 
themselves and it seems the army either does not want to do 
anything to improve the situation or is unable to do any more. 
There is a growing feeling that the army itself is divided be- 
tween the moderates and the Islamists. 

In the Punjab, where a large number of Christians live, they 
are the victims of the new move among the Muslims to try and 
convert everybody to Islam. If one does not agree there is an ar- 
gument and when there is an argument, the danger is that the 
blasphemy law can be applied and that is a very dangerous law 
and one that gets the whole Muslim population excited. I can 
give practical cases of things that have factually happened. 

The assassination of the Governor of the Punjab in January 
by his own elite force guard points to that trend in the country, 
that it is now hard to know whose side the armed soldier is. 


Then within five weeks, the Catholic Federal Minister for 
Minorities, Shahbaz Clement Bhatti was gunned down in 
broad day light in the capital city and his assassins have not 
been arrested. For the people he is a martyr because he spoke 
forcefully for the rights of the downtrodden. He refused to bw 
down to pressure. 

The trials in courts have become tense. The judges and law- 
yers are threatened and the criminals are openly garlanded 
and acclaimed as great Muslims. 

All this leads to internally displaced people. Poor tribals 
and migrant communities are living in fear. Not only there is 
unrest in the country, but large segments of society want to 
leave the country. And with that the number of people who 
could contribute to the welfare of the nation is reduced. 

Long periods of military law have left democracy in sham- 
bles and now there is a strong wave among the Islamists to 
oppose democracy itself. Islamic law is all that they want. 

Education has a strong Islamic bias. Every text book is full 
of Islamic teachings. Mind you this is the good schools, you 
can imagine how bad it is in the government schools and the 
Madrassahs. 

If there is electricity, one can watch television. The media 
which certainly has a lot of power has ended up being only 
talk shows of different people airing their views on the Televi- 
sion one contradicting the other. The political parties in par- 
ticular are just one after the other. The poor people who have 
nothing better to watch only listen and keep arguing among 
themselves as prices continue to rise every day. Now the fast- 
ing season of Islam the holy month of Ramadhan will start and 
already there is a hue an cry of prices rising daily. 

The three million Christians find themselves divided by the 
Evangelists. The mainline Churches are struggling to serve the 
people in their ranks and as more and more join some new 
Church and the number of Chapels and churches in the coun- 
try is growing. The only converts they get is from the Christian 
community itself. 

In this situation the need is for greater dedication and bet- 
ter formation to serve the people intelligently. But that is not 


happening hence the situation is not grim from the outside, it 
si also a challenge for the Church itself. 

Pakistani Christians are determined to remain Christian 
even if the challenge is big. They may change denominations, 
but they struggle to remain Christian. Vocations are coming 
but their formation is difficult as school and college education 
standards have dropped drastically. 

The Church has played a heroic role in helping the victims 
of the floods, mostly Muslim, although it was far from easy 
to help, and even now in the Rehab phase Caritas Pakistan is 
the leading agency helping victims. The Christians do not get 
much coverage but the work in the field is certainly good. 
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- Social costs (Illegal recruitment, Trafficking, Family 


: Challenges faced by the 
: Church 


SITUATION AND CHALLENGES OF MIGRANTS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


; Philippines 


Details 


Episcopal Commission for the Pastoral Care of Migrants 
: and Itinerant People of the Catholic Bishops’ Conferenc 
: of the Philippines : 


: 


break-up, HIV-AIDS, etc) 


. Reintegration of returning migrants 
. Establishment of structures for the migrant ministry 


10. 


What the migrants get 
: from the church 


What else is the church 
' doing 


Challenges face in this 
: ministry 


: Challenges face by the 
: church working with 
' government 


Recommendations 


. Short of empirical studies to support advocacy and 


- Network of over 100 chaplaincies all over the globe. 
. Structure building for migrants ministry in about 40% 


of the dioceses in the country to address the issues of ; 
families left behind ; 


. Programs developed for seafarers, children of migrant 


and returning migrants 


- Network of pastoral workers for migrants from 


dioceses outside Manila 


. Network with other migrant NGOs 
. Network with government agencies working with 


migrants 


Soe Raa aM aaa umm tee SC ete oe OE eT ee 


tives in understanding the concerns of 

migrants and their families 

Resources to fund programs and services are very | 
limited. Support coming from the local Church is not _ 
enough. ECMI resort to source funds overseas. ' 
programs 


- Enhance capacity building among pastoral workers for 


migrants 


. Advocate for real reform in governance for political 


leaders to address the unjust social structures which is 
the chief push factor of Filipino migration 


- i 
— YOU ARE MY SISTER...MY BROTHER... =" 


(Ministry of the SFIC Sisters in Thailand and Japan) 


: Thailand: 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeoeeeve 


* Upon the invitation of the late Bishop Michael Bunluen 
Mansap to help implement the pilot program of the diocese 
of Ubon Ratchathani in the northeastern part of Thailand, two 
SFICs (Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Holy Mother of God) came in 1985 from the Philippines. Tar- 
get group were the Thai Buddhist and Catholic sectors to form 
Basic Human Communities (BHC). 

However, the number of Filipino migrant workers steadily 
rose in number. Most of them teach English in the different 
provinces that make up the diocese. 

With the encouragement of the retired Bishop Michael Bun- 
luen Mansap, the support of Bishop Philip Banchong Chaiyara 
and the diocese, the Filipino migrants and their families came 
to be one of the areas of human concerns on diocesan level. 

The formal launching came on December 13, 2008, with the 
first English Mass presided by Bishop Philip Banchong Chai- 
yara. From then on, Filipino migrants come together during 
the second Saturday of the month for Eucharistic Celebration, 
Agape and meeting. The SFICs through Sr. Carmen Aliangan 
minister to them: help them with their liturgical life, immigra- 
tion and personal problems, counseling, referrals, etc. 

In Bangkok, in 2008, the SFICs opened Greccio House. A Sis- 
ter works in Franciscans International and the House serves as 
half-way House for Sisters from the province and those who 
stop by from other countries on the way to the Philippines. 
Ministry to Filipino migrant workers and their families was 
also given attention. The House was also opened to Filipino 
migrant workers’ needs. The Sisters share the same concerns 
as in the diocese of Ubon Ratchathani. 


‘ KYOTO DIOCESE 
Through the request of Fr. Gerard Salemink, OFM, SFIC mis- 
sion in Japan started jn 1989: to attend to the needs of Filipinos 
there who are mostly working as eritertainers, factory work- 
ers, mail order brides and then some who are married to Japa- 
nese Nationals. The scope of the work entrusted to the SFIC 
Sisters focuses primarily on spiritual formation, value forma- 
tion, leadership training, Block Rosary, guidance and counsel- 
ing. The Sisters are also involved in crisis intervention, legal 
support, immigration mediation, individual and telephone 
counseling, networking and coordination with NGO's and 
government agencies as well as referrals for rehabilitation and 
mobilization of resources. They also provide moral and finan- 
cial support to detained Filipinos and help them return home. 

Apart from community work, the Sisters are also engaged 
in parish work, which includes catechism classes for children 
for first communion. In the words of Bishop Paul Otsuka: “Jap- 
anese-Filipino children are the hope and future of Japanese 
Church.” There are very few baptisms among the Japanese. 

Challenges: Human Trafficking — Based from the news arti- 
cle of Nobuki Fujimoto, staff member of HURIGHTS OSAKA: 
“The 2004 and 2005 Trafficking in Persons Reports of the Unit- 
ed States describe Japan as a destination country for a large 
number of sexual exploitation.” 

Steps were taken on both international and local levels to 
combat human trafficking. 

Challenges that make Filipino migrants suffer in their stay 
in Japan: 


1. Difficult-mother-child relationship, stemming from the 
Filipina mother’s inability to read Kanji. This is further 
aggravated by the fact that Japanese fathers do not wish 
their children to learn the Filipino Language/dialects, 
thus impairing mother-child relationship. 

2. Japanese husbands prevent their wives from having 
their children baptized to Catholicism, as most of them 
are Buddhists. 

3. Sunday work makes it hard for Filipinos to attend mass 
regularly. 


= 


4. Workers, especially trainees receive relatively low wages. 
In addition, violations of working contract occur. 

5. The Japanese society has a notably high cost of living. 

6. There are certain aspects of the Japanese tradition and 
culture that many Filipinos find hard to understand. 

7. The Japanese language proves to be a very difficult 
language to study. Since the Japanese people are very 
nationalistic, there are not many who are capable of 
conversing in English and thus, it is necessary to learn 
Nihonngo. 

8. Winter season is also a problem to many Filipinos in 
Japan, especially since Filipinos are acclimated to the 
tropical weather of the Philippines. 

9. Stories of Filipinas having troubled relationships with 
in-laws are also common. 

10. Undocumented «workers receive low wages and no 
health insurance. _— 

11. Financial support of Filipinos to their families in the 
Philippines also present a burden to many of them, 
especially since, they have their own families to support 
in Japan too. 


As of 2009, the current population of documented Filipinos 
residing in Kyoto Diocese totals to 8,643. Excluded are the un- 
documented Filipinos. It is worth-mentioning that Mie-ken 
has the biggest number of Filipinos because of the presence 
of big companies like Honda, Sharp, Dento Denki among oth- 
ers. Majority of them are trainees and Japanese descendants 
working in those companies as well as care-givers working in 
hospitals and Home for the Aged. 

Because of the growing number of aging people, the Japa- 
nese are changing law to enable foreigners to go to the coun- 
try and help especially in care—giving sections. With this, the 
Philippines is sending care-givers to Japan in coordination 
with the present thrust of the government. 


. NIIGATA DIOCESE 


Situation -The number of Filipinos in Niigata is 2,545. Some 
Filipina women are married to Japanese farmers. Some mar- 
ried to Brazilians and Peruvians. A good number of them work 


day and night in order to support their families in the Philip- 
pines. Because Niigata is a rural area, Filipino wives live with 
their in-laws that sometimes relationship in the house is dif- 
ficult. Going to Church is not easy for them because of the dis- 
tance. There is a growing need to give full-time attention and 
pastoral care to them. To respond to this need, Bishop Kikuchi, 
Bishop of Niigata through the initiative of the Franciscan Fa- 
thers invited the SFIC Sisters to minister to these Filipinos. 
Response to the needs: Minister to the elderly in form of 
chaplaincy, provide services to seafarers in another part of the 
diocese (provide reading materials, maps of the area, previous 
copies of the past Sunday liturgies, celebration in important 
liturgical seasons); counseling, referrals, follow-up of mothers 
and their children. 
The ff. are the programs and activities basd on the needs of the 
Filipina migrants and their families: 


A. For Filipino Mothers: 

1. Monthly Block Rosary and Prayer Meeting Groups. 
Bible-Sharing is very much part of the Prayer 
Meetings. Todate there are 15 groups 

2. Spiritual Renewal and Preparation for important 
events in the Liturgical Calendar 

3. Catechism-Filipino Choir members are given 
Christian doctrines and faith in Joetsu once a month 

4. Novena to Mother of Perpetual Help once a month 
with Bible study 

5. Filipino Family Day in the month of June or July 

6. Flores de Mayo 

7. Simbang Gabi (Dawn Masses for 9 days before 
Christmas) 

8. Christmas Caroling 

9. Sunday Masses 

B. For the Children and the Youth: 

1. Summer Camp for elementary and high school students 

2. Sunday School-every 3" Sunday of the month 

3. Preparation for Baptism, First Communion and 
Confirmation 


4. Saturday School-1*, 2"¢, and 34 Saturday for catechism 


While the Congregation back in the Philippines work with 
children and families of Filipino migrant workers to assure the 
latter that their efforts and sacrifices away from their home- 
land and families are not in vain, the Sisters sent to mission ad 
extra directly minister to the Filipino migrant workers. 


What are the possible avenues for effective involvement? 


1. On-going networking and collaboration with accredited 
institutes/organizations similarly involved in_ this 
ministry on different levels: diocesan, national, and 
regional; 

2. On-going conferences/get-together for exchange of 
information, experiences, expertise, and knowledge; 

3. Exposure to the realities of day-to-day life, struggles 
and work of these migrant workers: individually or as a 


group 


SOCIAL ADVOCACY OF THE CHURCH TO THE 


Basic information 


Name of the country 


Details of the Commis 
: sion/ Episcopal Conference : 


CHALLENGES OF MIGRANTS IN YOUR COUNTY 


Details of church on the Migrants 


«SINGAPORE 


: Name of the Commission: Archdiocesan Commission for _ 
: the Pastoral Care of Migrants and Itinerant People (ACMI) — 


200,000 Domestic Migrant Workers 

870,000 on work permits 

two out of every seven workers is a work permit 
35 Percentage of migrants workers in the country 


. lack of safe migration and information, abuse by recruitment 


: Agencies and Agents 


unpaid wages, limit protection of labour rights 2 
Workplace safety, limited training & implementation of safety 
limited support from Counsellor services, 

Between 1999 and 2004, 114 Indonesian domestic workers 
died due to suicide or accident, not cover by Labour law 


- CCCVC CU CCS CV CCST CTU E ESS TET SOR UUD ECC UU UV SU STOUR 
SCE PCN V ERE COUN CUS CUO OU CUCU CUR CUD SC BO OPORTO CEES OWN Pe SESS Pee RENTON NO UWV NES UNS SON DST SST SST SS SSeS eee 


: challenges? 


Five major Challenges 2 
of the Migrants of your — = 3. 
“country 14 
: ‘5 
: What has been done by 1 
: the Church so far to these: , 


. Shelters for foreign workers in need 
. Pastoral Services 


: What are the specific 

: advocacy activities the 

: church could still do to 

: them towards their chal- 
: lenges and struggles? 


. one-day off per week for Domestic Workers 


Information services in support of safe migration 
Case-work — access to justice 
International Migrants Day 


ee ETE ETT SCT STUER ECU RESET VUES DUC UES EUUUSCCE CUCU CS UU CSTE S COSTS ESSE TEU TEESE UC US SUEUR ECU ET ETS TESTE ETERS UCL TST CUSS VETS UT TU ETT Teor Tr ere TTT ie 


Details of some of the 
Church Organisations and : 
other NGOs, in your coun- : 
' try, the Church needs to : 
interact with 
_ (Names, Emails, websites) 


St. Francis of Assisi (Workers Centre) 

Think Centre 

Humanitarian Organization for Migration Economics 
(HOME) 


. Transient Workers Count Too (TWC2) 


BERGE eaReS a ea Sy RR aR TEE oes area eS RR ET TY SL eee EEE EERE ERM EE TT eee eee eee Te eee ee re ee eee errr Tere Tee 


10. 


: Details of the various 

: Government offices and 
-Commissions/ministries  ; 
: for Migrants for future in- ; 
: teractions (names, emails, | 
_ website etc) 


ee OEE TES ES GEO C OTHE ELV E LES BITES TT EPEC eae 
- Advocacy, training & education of rights of migrant workers 
. Provide information and support services 

. Services to welcome the “strangers” 


Priority concerns. activities ° 
_and challenges the Church : 
: Should focus on Migrants 


. Migrant Workers Centre - NTUC & Ministry of . 


Manpower provides shelter and casework 

Ministry of Manpower on policy changes to protect & __ 
promote the rights of all migrant workers, eg. One-day _ 
off per week for foreign domestic workers 


Work with CSO/NGO to promote legal rights of migrant 
workers 


- Your concrete suggestions 
- for OHD-FABC for an 
: Asia level commitment for | 
: Migrants 


. Advocate for rights-based approach to protect and 


promote the rights of all migrant workers 

Work together national and regional networks of CSO/ 
NGO to engage stakeholders including governments (ASE- 
AN) to protect & promote the rights of all migrant workers _ 


’ 


' MIGRANTS IN SOUTH KOREA 


Dr. Paul Hwang 
Director of the Center for Asian Theology Solidarity (CATS) 
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* » Catholicism was introduced into Korea in the 17th century. 
By that time, Catholicism already spread in China and Ja- 
pan. Books on Catholicism in Chinese were transmitted to 
Korea from the 17th century. 

© Some Korean middle class scholars got an idea of the new 
religion through reading and studying these books and tried 
to practice it by themselves. One of them went to Beijing to 
be baptized and upon his return to Korea he and other be- 
lievers around him established a Christian community. This 
was in October, 1784. With this historical event we can af- 
firm that the Catholic Church in Korea was established, not 
by European missionaries, but by Korean laypeople them- 
selves, which is an unique Church history in the world. 

© The Catholic Church in Korea was suppressed from its ear- 
ly days because the government considered Catholicism to 
be opposed to Confucianism which was the guiding ideal of 
the government at that time. The principle of equality of all 
mankind which Catholics pursued was judged as a danger- 
ous belief that objects to the social hierarchical system. 

o About 10,000 of the faithfuls died martyrs in persecutions 
that lasted for more than one hundred years. Among 103 
martyrs including foreign missionaries were canonized in 
1984. 

© The development of the Catholic Church in Korea could be 
possible only after the liberation of the country from Japa- 
nese rule in 1945 and the Korean War (1950-53). 

© The Church in South Korea experienced remarkable growth 
both in quality and in quantity, especially in 1980s. The con- 


1 T summarize the brief history of Korean Catholic Church from Korean 
Catholic Encyclopedia ed. by Research Institute for Korean Church History, 
2007 


tribution of the Church to the democratization of Korea un- 
der military regimes is highly appreciated by its people in 
that period. 

6 The Church’s voice continued to be heard in the society even 
after the Gwangju Massacre by then military regime in May, 
1980. At that time, some clergy and laypeople in the Church 
who tried to reveal the truth about the massacre in Gwangju 
at the risk of their lives, were arrested and tortured by the 
military authorities. 

© However, since early 1990s the Church in Korea has gradu- 
ally become a Church of the middle class. The economic and 
education levels of Catholics in general were much higher 
than that of the average Korean people. 

© This means that the Church in Korea has become rich in hu- 
man and material resources. The Church, being transformed 
to a church of rich people, has created such atmosphere that 
those of the poor and marginalized distanced themselves 
from it more and more. 

© The current status of Korean Catholic Church: As of Decem- 
ber 31, 2010,? the number of priests is 4,492 apart from 32 
bishops including one Cardinal, according to statistics of the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Korea (CBCK). The CBCK 
statistics put the number of Catholics in 2010 at 5,205,589, or 
10.1 percent of South Korea’s 51,434,583 people. 

© According to the Church statistics, the number of Religious 
is 9,838 for women Religious, and 1,558 for men Religious. 
The Church had 1,609 parishes and 813 mission stations in 
15 dioceses and the Military Ordinariate. 


: 2. Migrants in Korea 


COPSHH HST SEHR HT OH OSE OES EE ROLES E OHO ERE 


* 1) STATISTICS 


© According to the statistics of Korea Immigration Service 
(KIS)°, as of March 2011, total number of immigrants in the 
country is 1,308,743 including 169,931 “illegal” ones. As for 


* Regarding the statistics, see the CBCK’s website: http://www.cbck.or.kr/ 
bbs/bbs_read 

* See its website http://www.immigration.go.kr/HP/TIMM/imm_06/ 
imm_2011_03. 


migrant workers in Korea, KIS reports 560,708 including 
55,321 undocumented ones from 24 countries. Among them 
Korean-Chinese are top with 305,430 followed by Vietnam- 
ese with 51,953, Filipino 30,517, Thai 25,542, Indonesian 
25,168, Chinese 19,725, American 14,440, Sri Lankan 14,211 
in decreasing order. Those from Bangladesh, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Pakistan are around 5-6 thousands each. 

© But civic groups related to human rights of migrants or mi- 
grant workers see the number of undocumented workers 
much higher than the KIS statistics. 


2) SITUATION OF MIGRANTS 
A. Migrant workers 


© Asa receiving country, South Korea has begun to receive 
foreign laborers from other countries mostly in Asia since 
mid 1990s. In May 1994, those who wanted to work in Korea 
were from Nepal for the first time but they were accepted 
not as laborers but industrial ‘trainees’ who got little pay for 
their enormously hard and dangerous works. Human right 
movements for migrant workers, therefore, have targeted 
the system of industrial trainees and finally succeeded in 
abolishing the bill of industrial trainee system in January 
2007. Because of the controversial and problematic system, 
the government had to introduce the Employment Permit 
System in 2004 in which they work as a laborer up to three 
years but are limited to specific work fields such as small 
and medium-sized factory, off-shore fishery business and 
agricultural or livestock business. 

© With support from civic and religious groups and organi- 
zations, migrant workers have protested against Korean 
government and companies for protecting and promoting 
their human rights. Fighting for compensation of industrial 
injury, raising wages, improving working conditions, anti- 
forceful deportation, full payment of overdue wages and 
many others could be examples. Although their movements 
for human rights have developed, their socio-economic sta- 
tus has not been improved much, and the government has 
still maintained policies like forceful deportation of ‘illegal’ 
migrant workers. . 
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B. Women Migrants 

6 More than 30 percent of migrants in Korea are women di- 
vided to two groups: one group works in small-and-medi- 
um sized factories and other construction businesses, and 
the other belongs to entertainment industries working as 
entertainers who got artist or entertainer visa for entering 
Korea. According to the recent statistics’, women migrants 
have been replacing Korean “sex workers” working at pros- 
titute quarters and take 85 percents of them today. Most 
women migrants experience sexual violations in and out 
of their house, discriminative treatments and wages, lack 
of support for pregnant women and infant/child care, and 
forced introduction to sex industry. 

@ In the case of “bought wives” or mail-ordered marriage 
through brokers, marriage relation between Korean hus- 
bands and migrant wives mainly from Korean-Chinese, 
Filipina and Vietnamese come to breaking up soon after 
they are married. The broker agencies lie quite often both 
to Korean men and foreign women about their social sta- 
tus and family relation. They are married before getting to 
each other fully and even without any preparation of how 
to communicate each other. Another obstacle to such com- 
munication is age gap between them: Korean husbands are 
mostly in their 40s-50s, while wives from the said countries 
except Korean-Chinese are early 20s. 


3. CHALLENGES TO AND ROLE OF KOREAN CHURCH 


@ The local government has improved its attitude toward 
migrants especially migrant workers but implementation 
has been little and poor. Therefore, the role of civil society 
including Church and related NGOs is crucial to promote 
human rights of the migrants and enjoy equal opportunities 
which all Koreans do in their living in the society without 
any discrimination. 

© The local Church, however, has little policy and pastoral care 
for the migrants. Although there is a committee for them un- 


* I re-quote Han Gook-yeom, Women Migrants: They are also Image of 
God, Samok no. 330, (July 2006), 30-36. 


der CBCK, its activities have been limited to holding retreat 
or workshop for those working for such ministry once or 
twice a year. While the Church is very ‘generous’ to migrants 
and especially migrant workers, it has nearly no concern for 
Korean workers suffering poverty and human rights viola- 
tion especially those in small-medium sized factories. It im- 
plies that the Church still sees and treats the migrant workers 
as the object of shallow pity or sentiment. What is needed for 
the Church is to deeply reflect the inhumane reality of labor 
and laborers as a whole. Then, the Church could come up 
with not just a charitable attitude but the spirit of solidarity 
with the migrant workers and local workers too. 

We should remember what Pope Benedict XVI points out 
in his encyclical Caritas in Veritate regarding this matter. 
He sees migration as a striking phenomenon today and ex- 
presses his concern for migrant workers: “ [o]bviously, these 
laborers cannot be considered as a commodity or a mere 
workforce. They must not, therefore, be treated like any 
other factor of production. Every migrant is a human person 
who, as such, possesses fundamental, inalienable rights that 
must be respected by everyone and in every circumstance.” 
(63). The Pope observes that such phenomenon of migration 
is significant aspect of integral human development. 

The Pope uses the term “decent work” coming from his pre- 
decessor Pope John Paul II and stresses its meaning in the 
light of integral human development. 

“What is meant by the word “decent” in regard to work? It 
means work that expresses the essential dignity of every man 
and woman in the context of their particular society: work 
that is freely chosen, [....] work that enables the worker to be 
respected and free from any form of discrimination; work that 
makes it possible for families to meet their needs and provide 
schooling for their children, without the children themselves 
being forced into labour; work that permits the workers to 
organize themselves freely, and to make their voices heard; 
work that leaves enough room for rediscovering one’s roots 
at a personal, familial and spiritual level; work that guaran- 
tees those who have retired a decent standard of living.” (64) 


Pope Benedict XVI’s such observation is tune well with key ideas 
of Catholic Social Teachings such as common good and solidarity. 
The Compendium of the Sociai Doctrine issued by the Pontifical 
Council for Justice and Peace shows such principles well. 

On the basis of the principle “common good”, the “struc- 
tures of sin” that dominate relationships between individu- 
als and peoples must be overcome. They must be purified 
and transformed into structures of solidarity. 

Solidarity - authentic moral virtue, not a “feeling of vague com- 
passion or shallow distress at the misfortunes of so many 
people. On the contrary, it is a firm and persevering determina- 
tion to commit oneself to the common good. (compendium 193). 
Church’s social doctrine regarding solidarity clearly shows 
that there exists an intimate bond between solidarity and 
the common good. ..solidarity and equality among men and 
peoples, between solidarity and peace in the world. (194) 
One of the fundamental tasks [...] in international economic mat- 
ters is to achieve for mankind an integral development in solidar- 
ity. [It] requires a vision of the economy that guarantees an 
equitable distribution of resources and that is responsive to 
awareness of the interdependence. No State can face these 
alone and find a solution. The present generations have di- 
rect experience of the need for solidarity and are concretely 
aware of the necessity to move beyond an individualistic 
culture. (373) 
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" SITUATIONS OF MIGRANTS IN SRI LANKA 


Migration and Trafficking of Sri Lankan Women into Middle 
East is a human rights issue that reflects a global problem. 
International labour migration from Sri Lanka has increased 
more than tenfold in the last two decades. Recent estimates 
suggest that 1.5 million migrants work abroad while recent an- 
nual outflows have averaged about 200,000 persons.’ In the 
year 2009, the total number of migrants was 247,119 whereas 
in year 2010 the number increased to 266,445. The number of 
female participation in foreign employment in year 2010 was 
130,943 and out of them, 113,087 have migrated as Domestic 
migrant workers, particularly to Gulf States such as Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, U.A.E., Bahrain, Oman, Lebanon and 
Jordan.” 

The majority of them are low literate women from remote 
villages and from plantation sectors. In Asia especially in Sri 
Lanka the most vulnerable victim of migration is the family. 
Even though migration has helped to uplift the lives of many 
families, the shattering effect of the long term distance and 
separations could be seen without much difficulty. 

A number of shocking stories have emerged in recent years 
about the abuse of migrant domestic workers. Last August, a 
Sri Lankan housemaid in Saudi Arabia claimed that her em- 
ployers had forced over 20 nails into her body. It is very com- 
mon for employers to physically lock a migrant worker into 
the house, where she will remain for the duration of her two 
year contract, to confiscate the migrant worker’s passport. The 
employers reinforce their hold on the worker until she com- 
pletes her contract though it is illegal. In addition, employers 
frequently violate contract provisions for a day off per week or 
a limited work day, requiring instead that the domestic work 


" National Labour Migration Policy for Sri Lanka;p.1. International Labour 
office, Colombo, October 2008. 

* Annual Statistical Repot of Foreign Employment 2009; Sri Lanka Bureau 
of Foreign Employment March 2009. 


at any time of day or night as required by the family, seven 
days per week. In some cases the violations of their rights and 
dignity take on more extreme forms when employer do not 
pay the workers’ salary as required by the contract, either pay- 
ing with many months of delay or not paying at all. The job 
for which they agreed to migrate for has terms and conditions 
of employment which are significantly different. In the most 
extreme cases, the employer takes advantage cf the woman 
migrant worker’s vulnerability by abusing her physically, sex- 
ually and verbally. Few examples of local newspaper articles 
on migrant issues are listed below: 


© “I heard avery sad story. Hema had become pregnant during one 
of those bouts of 

© rape....” Dr. Asokha Thenabadu, Sunday Leader 11™ April 2011. 

© “The autopsy report of the maid, identified as 36 year old Pus- 
pawalli Seilladurai revealed she had been murdered” Daily Mir- 
ror, 30" May 2011. 

© “SLBEE seeks international recognition for migrant workers...” 
Sunday Observer 10-04-2011. 

© “Housemaid insists Saudi must pay compensation...” Daily Mir- 
ror 03-09-2011. 


In almost all these cases revealed that they have been misled 
from the very first place by the local foreign employment agen- 
cies and local sub agents through document forgery, fraudulent 
medical reports, charging high fees, violation of contracts, de- 
ceive about wages etc. The frequency of these common viola- 
tions of the human and legal rights of migrant workers indicates 
their very weak position via-a-visa their employers in Middle 
East countries. Faced with abuse and exploitation, the migrant 
worker is caught in a tangle of bad choices. Some remain silent 
and suffer the mistreatment because they are simply unaware 
of their rights. Others tolerate it because their families depend 
on the remittances and because an abusive or exploitative situa- 
tion is still considered preferable to the limited economic choic- 
es they have in their home country. Still other flees home of 
the employer to escape the abuse but find themselves in illegal 
situation and at risk of arrest and detention or even easy prey 
for sex traffickers. These case studies uses the example of the 


Trafficking of Sri Lankan Women into Middle East countries for 
reasons of prostitution and sexual exploitation to highlight the 
human rights violations committed against women, the mas- 
sive infection of HIV/AIDS among the women, and the social 
repercussions of the most profitable global trade. 

Most of the women domestic migrant workers who leave 
for employment to Middle East countries are between the 
age group of 18 -45 years. But recently the cabinet approved 
a proposal from the Minister of Foreign Employment, Promo- 
tion and Welfare, to raise the age limit from 18 to 21 earlier 
this week. Although the reform will apply to all women, it is 
believed the legislation is aimed mainly at preventing the ex- 
ploitation and abuse of those women who take jobs in private 
households as maids or nannies. 

According to women migrants’ age, their children may be 
only in the age group of 5-16 years. It is revealed that as a re- 
sult of mothers’ detachment from the family and the children 
begin to suffer mentally and their education is disrupted and 
the stability of the families breaks down. 

Living in an irregular situation is way far from being an al- 
ternative to migrant workers who flee the house of employers 
to escape the abuse and exploitation at their services and to 
refugees and asylum-seekers who flee the persecution in the 
country of origin. They often work and live in inhuman condi- 
tions, earning very little or no pay at all and are insufficiently 
protected by legislation. Migrants in such situating face also 
abuse and exploitation and are unable to protect or demand 
their rights fearing that if they speak out they will be impris- 
oned and deported. Both migrants and refugees situation be- 
comes more and more complicated if they are imprisoned for 
their irregular status. For migrant workers their stay in prison 
could take one month to a year or even more until their repa- 
triation depending on payment of all due taxes and fees for 
years spend complaint of robbery against them to withdraw 
and protect themselves from any responsibilities. With no one 
to assist them whether legally or socially they could spend 
months in prison under severe living conditions, and some- 
times experience psychological chock. 


Trafficking is an intricate phenomenon that is closely linked 
to migration. Therefore becoming a victim of trafficking is a 
potential risk for all migrant workers, refugees and asylum- 
seekers regardless of their gender. 


: CHALLENGES 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeaeeeeeeeseese 


1. Less job opportunities in Sri Lanka 

2. Most of females who departed for last 15 years were 
housemaids (unskilled labourers) 

3. The entire migration process is abusive and exploitative 
for women placing them in an extremely vulnerable 
position. 

4. The lack of protection from abuse and violation of rights 
of women domestic Migrant workers. 

5. Though the International Labour Office convention 
(ILO) is ratified by Sri Lanka, certain provisions of the 
convention are not implemented - Making available 
services of a legal counsel at the Sri Lankan embassies 
abroad, ensuring that the employment contract is 
made available to the workers in her/his own language; 
making available free interpretation in the language of 
the migrant workers when needed in the host country. 


: WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BY CARITAS SRI LANKA 


* Caritas Sri Lanka produced two documentary films on human 
trafficking and the National Centre was able to repatriation of 
some of the women migrants back to their homes during the 
War in Lebanon and also has supported 175 families through 
income generation projects successfully. Further, we were able 
to establish professional pre-departure services and assist- 
ance for migrant workers and their families in 04 dioceses, 100 
Returnees were imparted knowledge in choosing a better ca- 
reer option to advance their life as an alternative to migration 
and 200 registered women migrants in the project areas has 
received one-day training based on the Pre-departure orienta- 
tion modules on work and culture & legal rights and respon- 


sibilities before traveling to Middle East and a copy of Arabic 
language guide. The National Centre was able to print in suf- 
ficient numbers of comprehensive Handbook with informa- 
tion on safe migration which provided guidance to potential 
migrants. This project made animators and Diocesan Centre 
staff knowledgeable onsvarious aspects of migration and has 
created awareness among the grassroots level communities 
reaching an estimated population of 20,000 (through 2,000 CSL 
animation groups throughout the island with an average of 10 
members in each group). Further a minimum of 2,000 wom- 
en were educated on Techniques of Safe Migration and pre- 
vented from being lured into forced labour, prostitution and 
other forms of exploitation by unregistered job agencies and 
human traffickers. Moreover, the INGOs and NGOs working 
in related fields were provided with copies of the Handbook 
and able to facilitate migration in a safe way. Caritas Sri Lanka 
was able to educate more than 17,000 women on Techniques 
of Safe Migration and on the Law of Trafficking to evade being 
lured into trafficking for purposes of forced labour, prostitu- 
tion and other forms of exploitation. The Research study done 
by Caritas Sri Lanka on “Causes for Migration of Sri Lankan 
Women and Analysis of Post Arrival Assistance Provided to 
Affected Migrants” aimed to determine the causes of migra- 
tion, obtain a deeper understanding of the situation of affected 
women, assess the status and nature of post arrival assistance 
to affected migrants, identify the personal, household and 
community assets and opportunities that encourage migrant 
workers to stay behind with their families and to make policy 
and programmatic recommendations to Caritas as well as to 
the Sri Lankan Government. 


SITUATION AND CHALLENGES OF MIGRANTS IN THAILAND 
INSPIRING A CHURCH RESPONSE 


National Catholic Commission on Migration and Prisoners (NCCM) 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of Thailand, 
122/11 7" Floor, Soi Naksuwan, 
Nonsi Road, Yannawa, 
Bangkok 10120. Thailand 
Phone: +662-681-3900 ext.1710 — Fax: +662-681-3477 
Website: www.ncemthailand.org 


President of Social Pastoral Commissions of Caritas Thailand: 
Bishop Joseph Pibul Visitnondachai 


Executive Director of NCCM: 
Fr. Doroteo Reyes, OMI 


Thailand is a hub of the Mekong sub-region in Southeast Asia. 
It is the ‘rich neighbor’ to Myanmar, Lao PDR and Cambodia. 
Thailand is a nation of some 65 million people, knowing rapid 
development which demands a pool of cheap labor. This pool 
naturally comes from its poor and oppressed neighbors. It is dif- 
ficult to give an exact figure due toa lack of government statistics 
but official estimates would say that there are two million mi- 
grants in Thailand. Of these, Burmese make up 75 to 80 percent 
of the migrant worker population, with the rest basically being 
Lao and Cambodian. They are in Thailand legally and illegally, 
seeking out an existence which no matter how harsh it may be in 
Thailand is seen as better than what they have enjoyed in their 
home country. Along with many of the workers come their fami- 
lies. There are no figures on their religion but, given the nature of 
the region, one can easily assume that nearly all are Buddhist. 
NCCM’s 2011-2015 Strategic Framework names the five major 
challenges facing migrants in Thailand as being the following. 


i. Health — namely, the lack of migrants’ access to local 
services and their lack of awareness around health 
issues, specifically HIV/AIDS, TB & other communicable 
diseases. 


ii. Education—namely, the need for children of poor migrant 
families to access education in a foreign country and for 
poor, migrant adults to learn Thai. 

iii. Labor issues — namely, the lack of awareness migrants 
have regarding their rights, the human trafficking risks 
they face in a new environment and the lack of power 
they have in acting on their own behalf in this strange 
and sometimes hostile environment. 

iv. Community participation — namely, these migrants live 
on the margins of Thai society. 

v. Vocational skills — namely, the need for migrant families 
to have skills for generating a livelihood income. 


NCCM is the leading body of Caritas Thailand and the Thai 
Church in helping migrants in Thailand to respond to the chal- 
lenges they face but by no means is it the only one. Responses 
are also being made through Catholic schools, various reli- 
gious congregations and the ten Thai dioceses with their Dioc- 
esan Social Action Centers (DISACs). 

These responses have included: 


(a) Providing educational centers for migrant children; 
(b) Providing education for adults in language and 
vocational skills; 
(c) Supporting health services and health education; 
(d) Encouraging access to community health services and 
government schools; 
(e) Offering programs toempower migrant communities and 
help engender good relations with local communities; 
(f) Operating job placement and micro-finance programs; 
(g) Partnering with migrants, the Thai government and 
NGOs on advocating for workers’ rights and good labor 
policy. 
Having shared what have been and are the responses of the 
Thai Church to the plight of migrant workers and their fami- 
lies, there is a need to focus more on advocacy and networking 
so as to address better systemic and structural issues that effect 
the life of migrants. These issues are part of the root cause of 
the challenges and problems being faced by migrant workers. 


To help migrants further their struggle to achieve a better life, 


the Church chooses a future strategy of targeting more deter- 
minedly specific advocacy issues. These include: 


1. Greater access to government services; 
2. Help more migrant children to access Thai schools; 
3. Labor rights and workplace issues. 


In its work with migrants, the Thai Church organizations and 
NGOs working in partnership with NCCM include the following. 


o 


o 


Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace 

Website: www.jpthai.org Email: jpthai@jpthai.org 

Jesuit Refugee Service Asia-Pacific 

Director is Fr. Bernard sj. Website: www.jrsap.org 

Email: asiapacificrao@jrs.or.th / apdirector@jrs.or.th 

Human Rights Sub-Committee on Ethnic Minorities, State- 
less People, Migrant Workers and Displaced Persons — The 
Lawyers’ Council of Thailand. Website: www.statelessperson. 
com Email: statelesshr@yahoo.com 

International Organization for Migration (IOM) 

Website: www.iom-seasia.org Email: iombangkok@iom.int 
International Labor Organization (ILO) 

Website: www.ilo.org/asia Email: Bangkok@ilo.org 

Mekong Migration Network (MMN) 

Director: Jackie Pollock Email: www.mekongmigration.org 
MAP Foundation 

Website: www.mapfoundationcm.org Email: map(@mapfoundationcm.org 
La Salle Learning Center 

Website: www.bambooschool.tk Email: v_gil_ munoz@hotmail.com 
Baan Maria Ranong 

Website: www.thaistigmatines.org/b.ranong 

Email: mariaburmesecenter@yahoo.com 

Social Pastoral Center 

Website: www.disacsurat.org Email: projectsuratdiocese@gmail.com 
Marist Mission Ranong (MMR) 

Website: www.maristthailand.org Email: maristmissionranong@ 
yahoo.com 


NCCM and the Thai Church also work with the Thai Govern- 
ment on migrants. This is through cooperation with the fol- 
lowing Government Ministries. 


« Ministry of Public Health (MOPH) 
Website: www.eng.méph.go.th Email: webmaster@health.moph.go.th 
6 Ministry of Education (MOE) 
Website: www.onec.go.th Email: webmaster@onec.go.th 
6 Ministry of Labour (MOL) 
Website: www.labour.go.th Email: protection@labour.mail.go.th 
© Ministry of Social Development and Human Security 
Website: www.m-society.go.th Email: society@m-society.go.th 
6 Ministry of Interior (MOT) 
Website: www.moi.go.th Email: webmaster@moi.go.th 


Priority concerns and challenges for the Thai Church’s future 
focus are to be more on justice issues and less on welfare issues. 
This means that there is to be a chosen shift in focus towards 


1. Advancing advocacy and networking; 

2. Responding to issues around human trafficking; 

3. Assessing and taking up ASEAN issues and policies 
effecting regional migration; 

4. Empowering local migrant communities in facing their 
own challenges. 


From the work and experience of the Thai Church with mi- 
grants in Thailand, it would be advocated that OHD-FABC 
assume the following commitments at an Asia wide level to 
benefit the life of migrants. 


1. Lobby the UN and regional governments on migrant 
issues. 

2. Further partnering with Caritas Asia. 

3. Coordinate and support regional programs to promote 
best practices in labor and migration issues. 

4. Act inclusively, empowering migrants to act on their 
own lives. 


John Murray, OSA for NCCM and Caritas Thailand — 18" July 2011 
A report presently in process. 


—— THAILAND-ADVOCACY-MATRIX 


Basic information Details of church on the Migrants 


. Catholic Commission for justice and Peace (CCJP) 
jpthai@jpthai.org 
www.jpthai.org 
2. Jesuit Refugee Service Asia-Pacific (JRS) 
asiapacificrao@jrs.or.th or apdirector@jrs.or.th 
www.jrsap.org 
3. The Human Rights Sub-Committee on Ethnic Minori- 
ties, Stateless, Migrant Workers and Displaced Persons, 
The Lawyers Council of Thailand 
statelesshr@yahoo.com 
www:statelessperson.com 
4. International Organization for Migration (IOM) 
iombangkok@iom.int 


- Details of some of the www.iom-seasia.org 
- Church Organisations : 5, International Labour Organization (ILO) 
. _ and other NGOs, in your: Bangkok@ilo.org 
‘ = country, the Church needs ; www.ilo.org/asia 
- to interact with (Names, | 6. MAP FOUNDATION 
- Emails, Websites) map@mapfoundationcm.org 


www.mapfoundationcm.org 
7. La Salle Learning Center 
v_gil_munoz@hotmail.com 
www.bambooschool.tk 
8. Baan Maria Ranong 
mariaburmesecenter@yahoo.com 
www.thaistigmatines.org/b.ranong 
9. Social Pastoral Center 
projectsuratdiocese@gmail.com 
www.disacsurat.org 
: 10. Marist Mission Ranong (MMR) 
maristmissionranong@yahoo.com 
www.maristthailand.org 


: 1. Ministry of Public Health (MOPH) 
:  Eng_webmaster@health.moph.go.th 
:  www.eng.moph.go.th 

: 2. Ministry of Education (MOE) 


Details of the various 


Office of the Education Council 
prea SEE athe ne webmaster@onec.go.th www.onec.go.th 
2, Commissions/Ministries © 5 Ministry of Labour (MOL) 
snp tui nenoang = ebeiaginen ae Department of Labour Protection and Welfare 
depernnr ee protection@labour.mail.go.th www.labour.go.th 


Eanaile, Webaites eto : 4. Ministry of Social Development and Human Security 
: > gociety@m-society.go.th www.m-society.go.th 

: 5. Ministry of Interior 

- -webmaster@moi.go.th = www.moi.go.th 
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FOR THE STRUGGLES OF THE 


(ASIAN INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL ADVOCACY.AISA-VIII, 26-29 JULY, 7 


Resource Talks from ATS A-VILT on the concerns of the Migrants amt 
Catholic Social Teachings on the Migrants and IPs 
Workshop Proceedings 


Asian Institute for Social Advocacy (AISA) is one of the undertakings 
Office of Human Development of the Federation of Asian Bishops Confet 
This programme is done through consultation, seminar or,.workshop « 
struggles of the people, especially the poor and the marginalised related t 
Economic Socio-cultural Rights. The AISA series focus through the Chure 
Church related Organisations through Campaign and Advocacy in res 
Human dignity. In this process OHD-FABC collaborates with other Religio: 
Social institutions, Government Officials and committed individuals. The pi 
CD and the booklet are the outcome of the VIII edition of AISA held in P: 
Thailand in July, 26-29, 2011. 


OHD-FABC Team: Chairperson: Arch shop Chark 
Kxecutive Secretary: By Nia ) 


OHD Bishops Committee: | .Abp. Anicetu 


For Further Contacts: 
ap (nithiyas@gmail.com), 
Executive Secretary (Mob: +91 -94455 48000), Chennai, India 
1451 P. Guevarra Street, Sta. Cruz, Manila 1014, Philippine 
(ohdcontact@gmail.com) Tel. (+63.2)731-3768 


Our Collaborators: 
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Rome, Italy 


The Hegue, Netherlands = Aachen Germany _ Aachen, G 


